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CHAPTER XX, 
WINGED. 


BEYOND this one allusion to their respective positions, Christian 
was silent regarding his captivity. After the gale subsided the 
weather took a turn for the better, and clear skies by day and 
night rendered navigation an easy matter. 

With characteristic daring the young Englishman had decided 
to offer no resistance and to seize no opportunities of escape until 
the termination of the voyage. The scheme half-formed within 
his mind was to see the voyage through, and effect his escape 
soon after landing in France. It was not without a certain 
adventurous fascination, and in the meantime there was much to 
interest him in his surroundings. If this young Abbé was a 
typical member of the Society of Jesus, he was worth studying. 

-If this simplicity was an acquired cloak to deeper thought, it was 
worth penetrating, and if the man’s entire individuality had been 
blotted out by the mysterious system followed in the College of 
Jesuits, it was no waste of time to seek for the real man beneath 
the cultivated suavity that hid all feeling. 

The more the two young men saw of each other the closer 
grew their intimacy, and with growing intimacy the domination 
of the stronger individuality was more marked in its influence. 

To the frail and nervous priest this young Englishman was a 
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new experience ; his vitality and calm straightforward manner of 
speech were such as the Abbé had never met with before. Such 
men and better men there were and are in the Society of Jesus, 
otherwise the power of the great Order would not be what it is; 
but René Drucquer had never come in contact with them. 
According to the wonderful code of laws laid down by its great 
founder (who, in other circumstances, might have prepared the 
world for the coming of such a man as Napoleon the First), the 
education of the young is entrusted to such brethren as are of 
slower parts; and from these honest, but by no means intelligent, 
men the young Abbé had learnt his views upon mankind in 
general. The creed they taught without understanding it them- 
selves was that no man must give way to natural impulses; that 
he must restrain and quell and quench himself into a machine, 
without individuality or impulse, without likes or dislikes; that 
he must persistently perform such duties as are abhorrent to him, 
eat such food as nauseates him, and submit to the dictates of such 
men as hate him. And these, forsooth, are the teachings of one 
who, in his zealous short-sightedness, claims to have received his 
inspiration direct from the lips of the Great Teacher. 

René Drucquer found himself in the intimate society of a man 
who said what he thought, acted as he conceived best, and held 
himself responsible, for word or deed, to none on earth. It was 
his first mission after a long and rigorous training. This was the 
first enemy of the Holy Church against whom he had been sent 
to fight, armed with the immeasurable power of the greatest 
brotherhood the world has ever known, protected by the shadow 
of its blessing; and there was creeping into the young priest’s 
heart a vague and terrible suspicion that there might be two sides 
to the question. All the careful years of training, all the in- 
visible meshes of the vast net that had been gathering its folds 
round him since he had first donned the dress of a Probationer of 
the College of Jesuits, were powerless to restrain the flight of a 
pure and guileless heart to the height of truth. Despite the 
countless one-sided and ingenious arguments instilled into his 
eager young mind in guise of mental armour against the dangers 
of the world, René Drucquer found himself, at the very first con- 
tact with the world, unconvinced that he was fighting upon the 
righteous side. 

Brest had been left behind in a shimmering blue haze. 
Ahead lay the grim Pointe de Raz, with its short, thick-set light- 
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house facing the vast Atlantic. Out to sea, in the fading glory 
of sunset, lay the long, low Ile-de-Sein, while here and there 
black rocks peeped above the water. The man holding the tiller 
was a sardine fisher, to whom every rock, every ripple of these 
troubled waters was familiar. Fearlessly he guided the yawl 
close round by the high cliff—the westernmost point of Europe— 
but with the sunset the wind had dropped and the sails hung 
loosely, while the broad ‘bows glided onwards with no sound of 
parted water. 

The long Atlantic roll was swinging lazily in, and the yawl 
rose to it sleepily, with a long, slow movement. The distant roar 
of the surf upon the Finisterre coast rose in the peaceful atmo- 
sphere like a lullaby. The holy calm of sunset, the hush of 
lowering night, and the presence of the only man who had ever 
drawn him with the strange, unaccountable bond that we call 
sympathy, moved the heart of the young priest as it had never 
been moved before by anything but religious fervour. 

For the first time he spoke of himself. The solitary heart 
suddenly broke through the restraining influence of a mistaken 
education, and unfolded its sad story of a misread existence. 
Through no fault of his own, by no relaxation of supervising care 
on the part of his teachers, the Jesuit had run headlong into the 
very danger which his Superior had endeavoured to avoid. He 
had formed a friendship. Fortunately the friend was a man, 
otherwise René Drucquer were lost indeed. 

‘I should think,’ he said musingly, ‘that no two lives have 
ever been so widely separated as yours and mine, and yet our 
paths have met!’ 

Vellacott took the cigarette from his lips. It was made"of a 
vile tobacco called ‘ Petit Caporal,’ but there was nothing better 
to be had, and he was in the habit of making the best of every- 
thing. Therefore he blew into the air a spiral column of thin 
blue smoke with a certain sense of enjoyment before replying. 
He also was looking across the glassy expanse of water, but his 
gaze was steady and thoughtful while his companion’s eyes were 
dreamy and almost vacant. The light shone full upon his face, 
and a physician—or a mother—would have noticed perhaps that 
there was beneath his eyes a dull shadow, while his lips were dry 
and somewhat drawn. 

‘Yes,’ he said at length, with grave sympathy, ‘we have 
drifted together like two logs in a torrent.’ 
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The young priest changed his position, drawing in one leg and 
clasping his hand round his knee. The movement caused his 
long black garment to fall aside, displaying the dark purple 
stockings and rough shoes. The hands clasped round his knee 
were long and white, with peculiarly flat wrists. 

‘One log,’ he said vaguely, ‘ was bound for a certain goal ; the 
other was drifting.’ 

Vellacott turned slowly and glanced at his companion’s face. 
The smoke from the bad cigarette drifted past their heads to 
windward. He was not sure whether the priest was speaking 
from a professional point of view, with reference to heresy and 
the unknown goal to which all heretics are drifting, or not. 
Had René Drucquer been a good Jesuit, he would have seen this 
opportunity of saying a word in season. But this estimable desire 
found no place in his heart just then. 

‘Your life,’ he continued in a monotone, ‘is already mapped 
out—like the voyage of a ship traced acrossa chart. Is it not 
so? I have imagined it like that.’ 

Vellacott continued to smoke for some moments in silence. 
He sat with his long legs stretched out in front of him, his back 
against the rail, and his rough blue jersey wrinkled up so that he 
could keep one hand in his pocket. The priest turned to look 
at him with a sudden fear that his motives might be misread. 
Vellacott interpreted his movement thus, for he spoke at once 
with a smile on his face. 

‘I think it is best,’ he said, ‘ not to think too much about it. 
From what experience I have had, I have come to the humiliating 
conclusion that men have very little to do with the formation of 
their own lives. A ship-captain may sit down, and mark his course 
across the chart with the greatest accuracy, the most profound 
knowledge of wind and current, and the keenest foresight; but 
that will have very little effect upon the actual voyage.’ 

‘But,’ argued the priest in a low voice, ‘is it not better to 
have an end in view—to have a certain aim, and a method, more 
or less formed, of attaining it.’ 

‘Most men have that,’ enswered Christian, ‘but do not know 
that they have it!’ 

‘You have?’ 

Christian smoked meditatively. A month ago he would have 
said ‘ Yes’ without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘And you know it, I think,’ added the priest slowly. He was 
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perfectly innocent of any desire to extract details of his com- 
panion’s life from unwilling lips, and Christian knew it. He was 
convinced that, whatever part René Drucquer had attempted to 
play in the past, he was sincere at that moment, and he divined 
that the young Jesuit was weakly giving way to a sudden desire 
to speak to some fellow-being of his own life—to lay aside the 
strict reserve demanded by the tenets of the Society to which he 
was irrevocably bound. In his superficial way, Christian Vellacott 
had studied men as well as letters, and he was not ignorant of 
the influence exercised over the human mind by such trifling 
circumstances as moonshine upon placid water, distant music, the 
solemn hush of eventide, or the subtle odour of a beloved flower. 
If René Drucquer was on the point of committing a great mistake, 
he at least, would not urge him on towards it, so he smoked in 
silence, looking practical and unsympathetic. 

The priest laughed a little short deprecating laugh, in which 
there was no shadow of mirth. 

‘I have not,’ he said, rubbing his slim hands together, palm 
to palm, slowly, ‘ and—I know it.’ 

‘It will come,’ suggested the Englishman, after a pause. 

The priest shook his head with a little smile, which was 
infinitely sadder than tears. His cold silence was worse than an 
outburst of grief; it was like the keen frost that comes before 
snow, harder to bear than the snow itself. Presently he moved 
slightly towards his companion so that their arms were touching, 
and in his soft, modulated voice, trained to conceal emotion, he 
told his story. 

‘My friend,’ he said, intertwining his fingers, which were very 
restless, ‘no man can be the worse for hearing the story of another 
man’s life. Before you judge of me, listen to what my life has 
been. I have never known a friend or relation. I have never had 
a boy companion. Since the age of thirteen, when I was placed 
under the care of the holy fathers, I have never spoken toa 
woman. I have been taught that life was given us to be spent in 
prayer; to study, to train ourselves, and to follow in the footsteps 
of the blessed Saint Ignatius. But how are we, who have only 
lived half a life, to imitate him, whose youth and middle-age were 
passed in one of the most vicious courts of Europe before he 
thought of turning to holy things? How are we, who are buried 
in an atmosphere of mystic religion, to cope with sin of which we 
know nothing, and are profoundly ignorant of its evil results? 
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These things I know now, but I did not suspect them when I was 
in the college. There, all manliness, and all sense of manly 
honour, were suppressed and insidiously forbidden. We were taught 
to be spies upon each other, to cringe servilely to our superiors, 
and to deal treacherously with such as were beneath us. Hypo- 
crisy—innate, unfathomable hypocrisy—was instilled into our 
minds so cunningly that we did not recognise it. Every movement 
of the head or hands, every glance of the eyes, and every word from 
the lips was to be the outcome—not of our own hearts—but of a 
law laid down by the General himself. It simply comes to this: 
we are not men at all, but machines carefully planned and fitted 
together so as to render sin almost an impossibility. When tempted 
to sin we are held back, not by the fear of God, but by the thought 
that discovery is almost certain, and that the wrath of our Superior 
is withheld by no scruple or human kindness,... But remember, 
I knew nothing of this before I took my vows. To me it was a 
glorious career. I became an enthusiast. At last the time came 
when I was eligible; I offered myself to the society, and was 
accepted. Then followed a period of hard work ; I learn} Spanish 
and Italian, giving myself body and soul to the work. Even the 
spies set to watch me day and night, waking and sleeping, feeding 
and fasting, could but confess that I was sincere. One day the 
Provincial sent for me—my mission had come. I was at last to go 
forth into the world to do the work of my Master. Trembling 
with eagerness I went to his room; the Provincial was a young 
man with a beautiful face, but it was like the face of the dead. 
There was no colour, no life, no soul, no heart init. He spoke in 
a low measured voice that had neither pity nor love. 

‘When that door closed behind mean hour later the scales had 
fallen from my eyes. I began to suspect that this great edifice, 
built not of stones but of men’s hearts, was nothing less than an 
unrighteous mockery. With subtle double-meaning words, the 
man whom I had been taught to revere as the authorised represen- 
tative of Our Lord, unfolded to me my duties in the future. The 
work of God, he called it; and to do this work he placed in my hands 
the tools of the Devil. What I suspected then, I know now.’ 

The young Englishinan sat and listened with increasing 
interest. His cigarette had gone out long before. 

‘And,’ he said presently, in his quiet reassuring voice, which 
seemed to infer that no difficulty in life was quite insurmountable— 
‘And, if you did not know it then, how have you learnt it now?’ 
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‘From you, my friend,’ replied the priest, earnestly, ‘ from you 
and from these rough sailors. They, at least, are men. But you 
have taught me this.’ 

Christian Vellacott made no answer. He knew that what his 
companion said was true. Unconsciously, and with no desire to 
do so, he had opened this young zealot’s eyes to what a man’s life 
may be. The tale was infinitely sad, but with characteristic 
promptitude the journalist was already seeking a remedy without 
stopping to think over the pathos of this mistaken career. 

Presently René Drucquer’s quick, painful tones broke the 
silence again, and he continued his story. 

‘ He told me,’ he said, ‘that in times gone by we had ruled the 
Roman Catholic world invisibly from the recesses of king’s cabinets 
and queen’s boudoirs. That now the power has left us, but that 
the Order is as firm as ever, nearly as rich, and quite as intelli- 
gent. It lies like a huge mill, perfect but idle, waiting for the 
grist that will never come to be crushed between its ruthless 
wheels. He told me that the sway over kings and princes has 
lapsed wth the growth of education, but that we hold still within 
our hands a lever of greater power, though the danger of wielding 
it is proportionately greater to those who would use it. This power 
is the People. Before us lies a course infinitely more perilous 


* than the sinuous paths trodden by the first followers of St. Ignatius 
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as they advanced towards power. It lies on the troubled waters ; 
it leads over the restless, mobile heads of the people.’ 

Again the priest ceased speaking. There was a strange thrill 
of foreboding in his voice, which, however, had never been raised 
ubove a monotone. The two men sat side by side, as still as the 
dead. They gazed vacantly into the golden gates of the west, and 
each in his own way thought over these things. Assuredly the 
Angel of Silence hung over that little vessel then, for no sound 
from earth or sea or:sky came to wake those two thinkers from 
their reverie. 

At last the Englishman’s full steady tones broke the hush. 

‘This,’ he said, has not been learnt in two days. You must 
have known it before. If you knew it, why are you what you 
are? You never have been a real Jesuit, and you never will be.’ 

‘I swore to the Mother of God—I am bound... .’ 

‘By an oath forced upon you!’ 

‘No! By an cath I myself begged to take!’ 

This was the bitterest drop in the priest’s cup. Everything had 
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been done of his own free will—at his own desire. During eleven 
years a network of perfidy had been cunningly woven around him, 
mesh after mesh, day after day. As he grew older, so grew in 
strength the warp of thenet. Thus, in the fulness of time, every- 
thing culminated to the one great end in view. Nothing was 
demanded (for that is an essential rule), everything must be offered 
freely, to be met by an apparently hesitating acceptance. Constant 
dropping wears the hardest stone in time. 

‘But,’ said Vellacott, ‘ you can surely represent to your Pro- 
vincial that you are not fitted for the work put before you.’ 

‘My friend,’ interrupted the priest, ‘ we can represent nothing. 
We are supposed to have no natural inclinations. All work should 
be welcome, none too difficult, no task irksome.’ 

‘You can volunteer for certain services,’ said Vellacott. 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ What services?’ he asked. 

The Englishman looked at him for some seconds in the fading 
light. In his quick way he had already found a remedy, and he 
was wondering whether he should propose it or hold his peace. He 
was not afraid of incurring responsibility. The young Jesuit had 
appealed to him, and there was a way out of the difficulty. Chris- 
tian felt that things could not be made worse than they were. In 
a moment his mind was made up. 

‘ As you know,’ he said, ‘the Society has few friends and a multi- 
tude of enemies. I am afraid [am an enemy; but there is one 
redeeming point in the Jesuit record which we are all bound to 
recognise, and I recognise it unhesitatingly. You have done 
more to convert the heathen than the rest of the Christian Church 
put together. Whatever the motive has been, whatever the results 
have proved to be, the missionary work is unrivalled. Why do you 
not offer yourself for that ?’ 

As he asked the question Christian glanced at his companion’s 
face. He saw the sad eyes light up suddenly with a glow that was 
not of this dull earth at all; he saw the thin pure face suddenly 
acquire a great and wondrous peace. The young priest rose to his 
feet, and, crossing the deck, he stood holding with one hand to the 
tarred rigging, his back turned towards the Englishman, looking 
over the still waters. 

Presently he returned, and laying his thin hand upon Christian’s 
shoulder, he said, ‘ My friend, you have saved me. In the first 
shock of my disillusion I never thought of this, I think—I think 
there is work for me yet,’ , 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


TRUE TO HIS CLOTH. 


Wiri the morning tide, the Deux Freres entered Audierne harbour. 
The rough sailors crossed themselves as they looked towards the 
old wooden cross upon the headland, facing the great Atlantic. 
They thought of the dead ‘patron’ in the little cabin below, and 
the joyous young wife, whose snowy head-dress they could almost 
distinguish upon the pier among the waiters there. 

Both Christian Vellacott and the Abbé were on deck. They 
had been there the whole night. They had lain motionless side by 
side upon the old sail. Day vanished, night stole on, and day 
came again without either having closed his eyes or opened his 
lips. 

They now stood near the steersman, aud looked upon the land 
with an interest which only comes after heavy weather at sea. 
To the Englishman this little fishing-port was unknown, and he 
did not care to ask. The vessel was now dropping up the river, 
with anchor swinging, and the women on the pier were walking 
inland slowly, keeping pace and waving a greeting from time to 
time in answer to a husband’s shout. 

‘That is she, Monsieur l’Abbé,’ said Hoel Grall, with a peculiar 
twitch of his coarse mouth, as if from pain. ‘ Tbat is she with the 
little child!’ 

René Drucquer bowed his head, saying nothing. The Deux 
‘réres slowly edged alongside the old quay in her usual berth above 
the sardine boats. A board was thrown across from the rail to the 
quay, and the priest stepped ashore alone. He went towards the 
smiling young wife without any hesitation; she stood there 
surrounded by the wives of the sailors on board the Deuw Freies, 
with her snowy coiffe and spotless apron, holding her golden-haired 
child by the hand. All the women curtsied as the priest approached, 
for in these western provinces the Church is still respected. 

‘ My daughter,’ said the Abbé, ‘I have bad news for you.’ 

She smiled still, misunderstanding his calmness. 

‘Ah, mon pére,’ she said, ‘it is the season of the great winds 
now. What a long voyage it has been! And you say it is a bad 
one. My husband is no doubt in despair, but another voyage is 


sure to be better; is it not so? I have not seen Loic upon the 
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deck, but then my sight is not good. Iam not from Audierne, 
mon pére, but from inland, where we cannot see so far.’ 

The priest changed colour; no smile came into his face in 
response to hers. He stepped nearer, and placed his hand upon 
her comely arm. 

‘It has been a very bad voyage for your poor husband,’ he said. 
‘The Holy Virgin give you comfort.’ 

Slowly the colour vanished from the woman’s round cheeks. 
Her soft short-sighted eyes filled with a terrible, hopeless dismay as 
she stared at the young priest’s bowed head. The women round 
now began to understand, and they crossed themselves with a very 
human prayer of thankfulness that their husbands and brothers had 
been spared. 

‘Loic is dead ?’ she said, inarasping voice. For some moments 
she stood motionless, then, in obedience to some strange and 
unaccountable instinct, she began turning up the sleeves of her 
rough brown dress, as if she were going to begin some kind of 
manual work. 

‘The Holy Virgin comfort you, my daughter; and you, my 
little one,’ said the priest, as he stooped to lay his hand upon the 
golden head of the child. 

‘Loic is dead! Loic is dead!’ spread from mouth to mouth. 

‘That comes from having aught to do with the priests,’ 
muttered the customs officer, beneath his heavy moustache. He 
was an old soldier, who read the newspapers, and spoke in a loud 
voice on Sunday evenings in the Café de l’Ouest. 

The Abbé heard the remark, and looked at the man, but said 
nothing. He remembered that no Jesuit must defend himself. 

The girl-widow stepped on board the untidy vessel in a mechan- 
ical dreamy way. She dragged the little trotting child almost 
roughly after her. Christian Vellacott stood at the low cabin-door. 
He was in the dress of a Probationer of the Society of Jesus, which 
he had assumed at the request, hesitatingly made, of René Druc- 
quer, and for the very practical reason that he had nothing else to 
wear except a torn dress-coat and Hoel Grall’s Sunday garments. 

‘Bless me, mon pére,’ lisped the little one, stopping in front 
of him. 

‘Much good will a blessing of mine do you, little one,’ he 
muttered in English. Nevertheless, he lifted the child up and 
kissed her rosy cheek. He kept her by his side, letting the mother 
go to her dead husband alone. 
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When the woman came from the cabin half-an-hour later, hard- 
faced, and with dry, stony eyes, she found the child sitting on 
Christian’s knee, prattling away in broken French. Tears came to 
her aching eyes at the sight of the happy, fatherless child; the 
hard Breton heart was touched at last. 

The Abbé’s instructions were to keep his prisoner confined 
under lock and key in the cabin until nightfall, when he was to be 
removed inland in a carriage under the surveillance of two lay- 
brethren. Christian, however, never for a moment doubted his 
ability to escape when he wished to do so, and acting upon this 
conviction he volunteered a promise not to attempt evasion. 
Dressed as he was, in the garments of a probationer, there was no 
necessity of awaiting nightfall, as there was nothing unusual about 
him to attract attention. Accordingly the departure from the 
Deux Freres was fixed for midday. In the meantime the young 
Englishman found himself the object of unremitting attention on 
the part of two smooth-faced individuals who looked like domestic 
servants. These two men had come on board at the same 
moment that the Abbé stepped ashore, and Christian noticed that 
no word of greeting or recognition passed between them and 
René Drucquer. This was to him a further proof of the minute- 
ness of organisation which has characterised the Order since 
Ignatius Loyola wrote down his wonderful ‘ Constitutions,’ in which 
no trifle was too small to be worthy of attention, no petty dramatic 
effect devoid of significance. Each man appeared to have received 
his instructions separately, and with no regard to those of his 
companion. 

In the meantime, however, the journalist had not been wasting 
his time. Although he still looked upon the whole affair as a very 
good farce, he had not forgotten the fact that his absence must 
necessarily have been causing endless anxiety in England, During 
the long night of wakefulness he had turned over in his mind 
every possible event at St. Mary Western since his sudden dis- 
appearance. Again and again he found himself wondering how 
they would all take it, and his conclusions were remarkably near 
to the truth. He guessed that Mr. Bodery would, sooner or later, 
be called in to give his opinion, and he sincerely hoped that the 
course taken would be the waiting tactics which had actually been 
proposed by the editor of the ‘ Beacon.’ 

In this hope he determined to communicate with Sidney 
Carew, and having possessed himself of a blank Customs Declara- 
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tion Form he proceeded to write a letter upon the reverse side of 
it. In this he told his friend to have no anxiety, and, above all, 
to institute no manner of search, because he would return to 
England as soon as his investigations were complete. The letter 
was written in guarded language, because Christian had arrived at 
the conclusion that the only means he had of despatching it was 
through the hands of René Drucquer. The crew of the Deus 
Fréres were not now allowed to speak with him. He possessed no 
money, and it would have been folly to attempt posting an un- 
stamped letter addressed to England in a little place like 
Audierne. 

Accordingly, as they were preparing to leave the vessel (the 
care of poor Loic having been handed over to the village curé), 
Christian boldly tendered his request. 

‘No, my friend, I cannot do it,’ replied the abbé promptly. 

‘Read it yourself, urged Chistian. ‘No harm can possibly 
come of it. My friend will do exactly as I tell him. In fact, it 
will be to your benefit that it should go.’ 

Still the Jesuit shook his head. Suddenly, however, in the 
midst of an argument on the part of the Englishman, he gave in 
and took the letter. 

‘Give it to me,’ he said; ‘I will risk it.’ 

Christian watched him place the letter within the breast of 
his ‘soutane,’ unread, The two lay-brethren were noting every 
movement. 

Presently the priest removed his broad-brimmed hat and 
passed through the little doorway into the dimly-lighted 
cabin where the dead sailor lay. He left the door ajar. After 
glancing at the dead man’s still face he fell upon his knees by the 
side of the low bunk, and remained with bowed head for some 
moments. At last he rose to his feet and took the Englishman’s 
letter from his breast. The envelope was unclosed, and with 
smooth, deliberate touch he opened the letter and read it by the 
light of the candle at the dead man’s head, of which the rays were 
to illuminate the wandering soul upon its tortuous way. The 
priest read each word slowly and carefully, for his knowledge of 
English was limited. Then he stood for some seconds motionless, 
with arms hanging straight, staring at the flame of the candle 
with weary, wondering eyes. At last he raised his hand and held 
the flimsy paper in the flame of the Candle till it was all burnt 
away, The charred remains fluttered to the ground, and one 
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wavering flake of carbonised paper sank gently upon the dead 
man’s throat, laid bare by the hand of his frenzied wife. 

‘He said that I was not a Jesuit,’ murmured the priest, as he 
burnt the envelope, and across his pale face there flitted an 
unearthly smile. . 

Scarcely had the thin smoke mingled with the incense-laden 
air when Christian pushed open the door. The two men looked 
their last upon the rigid face dimly illuminated by the light of 
the wavering candles, and then turned to leave the ship. 

The carriage was waiting for them on the quay, and Christian 
noticed that the two men who had been watching him since his 
arrival at Audierne were on the box. René Drucquer and himself 
were invited to enter the roomy vehicle, and by the way in which 
the door shut he divined that it was locked by a spring. 

At the village post-office the carriage stopped, and, one of the 
servants having opened the door, the priest descended and passed 
into the little bureau. He said nothing about the letter addressed 
to Sidney Carew, but Christian took for granted that it would be 
posted. Instead of this, however, the priest wrote a telegram 
announcing the arrival of the Deux Freres, which he addressed to 
‘Morel et Fils, Merchants, Quimper.’ 

‘Hoel Grall asked me to despatch this,’ he said, quietly, as he 
handed the paper to the old postmaster. 

After this short halt the carriage made its way rapidly inland. 
Thus they travelled through the fair Breton country together, 
these two strangely-contrasting men brought together by a chain 
of circumstances of which the links were the merest coincidences. 
Christian Vellacott did not appear to chafe against his confine- 
ment. He took absolutely no notice of the two men whose duty 
it was to watch his every movement. The spirit of adventure, 
which is not quite educated out of us Englishmen yet, was very 
strong in him, and the rapid movement through an unknown land 
to an unknown goal was not without its healthy fascination. He 
lay back in the comfortable carriage and sleepily watched the 
flying landscape. Withal he noticed by the position of the sun 
the direction in which he was being taken, and despite many 
turns and twists he kept his bearings fairly well. The carriage had 
left the high road soon after crossing the bridge above Audierne, 
and was now going somewhat heavily over inferior thoroughfares. 

The sun had set before Vellacott awoke to find that they were 
still lumbering on. He had, of course, lost all bearing now, but 
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he soon found that they had been journeying eastward since 
leaving the coast. 

A halt was made for refreshment at a small hill-side village 
which appeared to be mainly inhabited by women, for the men 
were all sailors. The accommodation was of the poorest, but 
bread was procurable, and eggs, meat being an unknown luxury 
in the community. 

In the lowering light they journeyed on again, sometimes on 
the broad post-road, sometimes through cool and sombre forests. 
Many times when Christian spoke kindly, or performed some little 
act of consideration, the poor abbé was on the point of disclosing 
his own treason. Before his eyes was the vision of that little 
cabin. He saw again the dancing flame of the paper in his 
hand, throwing its moving light upon the marble features of that 
silent witness as the charred fragments fluttered past the still 
face to the ground. But as the stone is worn by the dropping 
water, so at last is man’s better nature overcome by persistent 
undermining when the work is carried out by men chosen as 
possessing ‘a mind self-possessed and tranquil, delicate in its 
perceptions, sure in its intuitions, and capable of a wide compre- 
hension of various subjects.’ What youthful nature could be 
strong enough to resist the cunning pressure of influences wielded 
thus? So René Drucquer carried the secret in his heart until 
circumstances rendered it unimportant. 

Man is, after all, only fallible, and those to whom is given the 
privilege of accepting or refusing candidates for admission to the 
great Society of Jesus had made a fatal error in taking René 
Drucquer. Never was a man more unfitted to do his duty in that 
station of life in which he was placed. His religious enthusiasm 
stopped short of fanaticism ; his pliability would not bend so low 
as duplicity. All this the young journalist learnt as he penetrated 
further into the sensitive depths of his companion’s gentle tem- 
perament. ‘The priest was of those men to whom love and 
brotherly affection are as necessary as the air they breathe. His 
wavering instincts were capable of being hardened into convictions; 
his natural gifts (and they were many) could be raised into talents; 
his life, in fact, could have been made a success by one influence 
—the love of a woman—the one influence that was forbidden: 
the single human acquirement that must for ever be beyond the 
priest’s reach. This Christian Vellacott felt in a vague, uncertain 
way. He did not know very much about love and its influence 
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upon a man’s character, these questions never having come under 
his journalistic field of inquiry; but he had lately begun to wonder 
whether man’s life was given to him to be influenced by no other 
thoughts than those in his own brain—whether there is not in our 
existence a completing era in the development of character. 

Looking at the matter from his own personal point of view—- 
from whence even the best of us look upon most things—he was 
of the opinion that love stands in the path of the majority of men. 
This had been his view of the matter for many years ; probably it 
was the reflection of his father’s cynically outspoken opinion, and 
a well-grown idea is hard to uproot. 

Brought up, as he had been, by a pleasure-seeking and some- 
what cynical man, and passing from his care into the busy and 
practical journalistic world, it was only natural that he should have 
acquired a certain hardness of judgment which, though useful in 
the world, is not an amiable quality. He now felt the presence 
of a dawning charity towards the actions of his fellow men. A 
month earlier he would have despised René Drucquer as a weak 
and incapable man; now there was in his heart only pity for the 
young priest. 

Soon after darkness had settled over the country the carriage 
descended into a deep and narrow valley through which ran a 
rapid river of no great breadth. Here the driver stopped, and the 
two travellers descended from the vehicle. The priest exchanged 
a few words in a low voice with one of the servants who had leapt 
down from the box, and then turning to Vellacott he said in a curt 
manner— 

‘ Follow me, please.’ 

The Englishman obeyed, and leaving the road they turned 
along a broad pathway running at the side of the water. Christian 
noticed that they were going up-stream. ‘Presently they reached 
a cottage, and a woman came from the open doorway at their 
approach. Without any greeting or word of welcome she led the 
way down some wooden steps to the ferry-boat. As she rowed 
them across, the journalist took note of everything in his quick, 
keen way. The depth of the water, rapidity of current, and even 
the fact that the boat-woman was not paid for her services. 

‘ Are we near our destination ?’ he asked in English, when he 
saw this. 

‘ We have five minutes more,’ replied the priest in the same 
language. 
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On landing, they followed another small path for some dis- 
tance, down-stream. It was a quiet moss-grown path, with poplar 
trees on either side, and appeared to be little used. Suddenly 
the young priest stopped. There was the trunk of an elm-tree 
lying on the inside of the path, evidently cut for the purpose of 
making a rough seat. 

‘ Let us sit here a few minutes,’ said René. 

Christian obeyed. He sat forward and stretched his long legsout. 

‘T am aching all over,’ he said, impatiently ; ‘I wonder what 
it means!’ 

The priest ignored the remark entirely. 

‘ My friend,’ he said, presently, ‘a few minutes more and my 
care of you ceases. This journey will be over. For me it has 
been very eventful. In these few days I have learnt more than I 
did during all the long years of my education, and what I have 
learnt will never be forgotten. Without breathing one word of 
religion you have taught me to respect yours; without uttering a 
single complaint you have made me think with horror and shame 
of the part I have played in this affair. I dare... scarcely 
hope that one day you will forgive me!’ 

Christian raised his hand slowly to his forehead. The gleam 
of the sleek, smooth water flowing past his feet made him giddy. 
He wondered vaguely if the strange, dull feeling that was creep- 
ing over his senses was the result of extreme fatigue. 

‘ You speak as if we were never going to meet again,’ he said, 
dreamily. 

The priest did not answer for some moments. His slim hands 
were tightly clasped upon his knees. 

‘It is probable,’ he said at length, ‘ that such will be the case. 
If our friendship is discovered it is certain !’ 

‘Then our friendship must not be discovered,’ said the 
practical Englishman. 

‘But, my friend, that would be deceit—duplicity !’ 

‘A little duplicity, more or less, cannot matter much,’ replied 
Christian, in a harder voice. 

The priest looked up sharply, half-fearing that his own 
treachery in the matter of the letter was suspected. But his 
companion remained silent, and the darkness prevented the ex- 
pression of his face from being seen. 

‘And,’ continued the Englishman, after a long pause, ‘I am 
. to be left here?’ 
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There was a peculiar ring of weary indifference in his tone, 
as if it mattered little where he was left. The priest noticed it 
and remembered it later. 

‘T know nothing, my friend. I have but to obey my orders.’ 

‘ And close your mind against thought ?’ 

‘I cannot prevent the thoughts from coming into my mind; 
replied the priest gently, ‘ but T can keep them prisoners when 
they have entered.’ 

He rose suddenly, and led the way along the river bank. Had 
Christian’s manner been more encouraging he would have told 
him then and there about the letter. 

As they passed along the narrow footpath, the dim form of a 
man rose from behind the log of wood upon which they had been 
sitting. It was one of the lay brethren who had accompanied 
them from Audierne. Contrary to René Drucquer’s whispered 
instructions, he had followed them after quitting the carriage and 
had crept up behind the poplars unheard and unsuspected. He 
came, however, too late. Unconsciously, Christian had saved his 
companion, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
GREEK AND GREEK. 


WHEN they had walked about a hundred yards farther on, the 
footpath was brought to a sudden termination by a house built 
across it to the water’s edge. In this lay the explanation of its 
scanty use and luxuriant growth of moss. 

It was not a dark night, and without difficulty the priest found 
the handle of a bell, of which, however, no sound reached their 
ears. The door, cut deep in the stone, was opened after a short 
delay by a lay brother who showed no signs of rigid fasting. 
Again Christian noticed that no greeting was exchanged, no word 
of explanation offered or expected. The lay brother led the way 
along a dimly-lighted corridor, in which there were doors upon 
each side at regular intervals. There was a chill and stony feel- 
ing in the atmosphere. 

At the end of the corridor a gleam of light shone through a 
half-open door upon the bare stone floor. Into this cell Christian 
was shown. Without even noticing whether the priest followed 
him cr not, he entered the tiny room and threw himself wearily 
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upon the bed. Although it was an intensely hot night he shivered 
a little, and as he lay he clasped his head with either hand. His 
eyes were dull and lifeless, and the colour had entirely left his 
cheeks, though his lips were red and moist. He took no notice 
of his surroundings, which, though simple and somewhat bare, were 
not devoid of comfort. 

In the meantime, René Drucquer had followed the door-keeper 
up a broad flight of stairs to a second corridor, which was identical 
with that below, except that a room took the place of this small 
entrance-lobby and broad door. Thus the windows of this room 
were immediately above the river, which rendered them entirely 
free from overlookers, as the land on the opposite side was low and 
devoid of trees. 

The lay brother stopped in front of the door of this apartment, 
and allowed the young priest to pass him and knock at the door 
with his own hands. The response from within was uttered in 
such a low tone that if he had not been listening most attentively 
René would not have heard it. He opened the door, which creaked 
a little on its hinges, and passed into the room alone. 

In front of him a man dressed in a black soutane was seated 
at a table placed before the window. The only lamp in the room, 
which was long and narrow, stood on the table before him, so that 
the light of it was reflected from his sleek black head disfigured 
by a tiny tonsure. As René Drucquer advanced up the room, the 
occupant raised his head slightly, but made no attempt to turn 
round. With a quick, unobtrusive movement of his large white 
hand he moved the papers on the table before him, so that no 
written matter remained exposed to view. Upon the table were 
several books, and on the right-hand side of the plain inkstand 
stood a beautifully-carved stone crucifix, while upon the left there 
was a small-mirror no larger than a carte-de-visite. This was 
placed at a slight angle upon a tiny wire easel, and by raising his 
eyes any person seated at the table could at once see what was 
passing in the room behind him—the entire apartment, including 
the door, being reflected in the mirror, ' 

Though seated, the eccupant of this peculiarly constructed 
room was evidently tall. His shoulders, though narrow, were very 
square, and in any other garment than a thin soutane his slightness 
of build would scarcely have been noticeable. His head was of 
singular and remarkable shape. Very narrow from temple to 
temple, it was quite level from the summit of the high forehead 
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to the spot where the tonsure gleamed whitely, and the length of 
the skull from front to back was abnormal. The dullest observer 
could not have failed to recognise that there was something extra- 
ordinary in such a head, either for good or evil. 

The Abbé Drucquer advanced across the bare stone floor, and 
took his stand at the left side of the table, within a yard of his 
Provincial’s elbow. 

Before taking any notice of him, the Provincial opened a thick 
book bound in dark morocco leather, of which the leaves were of 
white unruled paper, interleaved, like a diary, with blotting-paper. 
The pages were numbered, although there was, apparently, no 
index attached to the volume. After a moment’s thought, the 
tall man turned to a certain folio which was partially covered by a 
fine hand-writing in short paragraphs. Then for the first time 
he looked up. 

‘Good evening,’ he said, in full melodious voice. As he raised 
his face the light of the lamp fell directly upon it. There was 
evidently no desire to conceal any passing expression by the stale 
old method of a shaded lamp. The face was worthy of the head. 
Clean-cut, calm, and dignified, it was singularly fascinating, not 
only by reason of its beauty, which was undeniable, but owing to 
the calm, almost superhuman power that lay in the gaze of the 
velvety eyes. There was no keenness of expression, no quickness 
of glance, and no seeking after effect by mobility of lash or lid. 
When he raised his eyes, the lower lid was elevated simultaneously, 
which peculiarity, concealing the white around the pupil, imparted 
an uncomfortable sense of inscrutability. There was no expression 
beyond a vague sense of velvety depth, such as is felt upon gazing 
for some space of time down a deep well. 

‘Good evening,’ replied René Drucquer, meeting with some 
hesitation the slow, kindly glance. 

The Provincial leant forward and took from the tray of the 
inkstand a quill pen. With the point of it he followed the lines 
written in the book before him. 

‘Tf understand,’ he said, in a modulated and business-like tone, 
‘that you have been entirely successful ? ’ 

‘I believe so.’ 

The Provincial turned his head slightly, as if about to raise his 
eyes once more to the young priest’s face, but after remaining a 
moment in the same position with slightly parted lips and the pen 
poised above the book, he returned to the written notes, 
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‘You left,’ he continued, ‘on Monday week last. On the 
Wednesday evening you .. . carried out the instructions given to 
you. This morning you arrived at Audierne, and came into the 
harbour at daybreak. Your part has been satisfactorily performed. 
You have brought your prisoner with all expedition. So j 
here the Provincial raised the pen from the book with a jerk of 
his wrist and shrugged his shoulders almost imperceptibly, ‘ so— 
you have been entirely successful ?’ 

Although there was a distinct intention of interrogation in the 
tone in which this last satisfactory statement was made, the young 
priest stood motionless and silent. After a pause, the other con- 
tinued in the same kind, even voice: 

‘ What has not been satisfactory to you, my son ?’ 

‘The “patron” of the boat, Loic Plufer, was killed by the 
breaking of a rope, before we were out of sight of the English 
coast.’ 

‘Ah! I am sorry. Had you time—were you enabled to 
administer to him the holy rites?’ 

‘No, my father. He was killed at one blow.’ 

The Provincial laid aside his pen and leant back. His soft 
eyes rested steadily on the book in front of him. 

‘Did the accident have any evil effect upon the crew?’ he 
asked indifferently. 

‘I think not,’ was the reply. ‘I endeavoured to prevent such 
effect arising, and—and in this the Englishman helped me 
greatly.’ 

Without moving a muscle the Provincial turned his eyes 
towards the young priest. He did not look up into his face, but 
appeared to be watching his slim hands, which were moving ner- 
vously upon the surface of his black soutane. 

‘My son,’ he said, smoothly. ‘As you know, I am a great 
advocate for frankness. Frankness in word and thought, in sub- 
ordinate and superior. I have always been frank with you, and 
from you I expect similar treatment. It appearsto me that there 
is still something unsatisfactory respecting your successfully- 
executed mission. It is in connection with this Englishman. 
it not so?’ 

René Drucquer moved a little, changing his attitude and 
clasping his hands one over the other. 

‘He is not such as I expected,’ he replied after a pause. 

‘No,’ said the Provincial, meditatively, ‘They are a strange 
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race. Some of them are strong—very strong indeed. But most 
of them are foolish ; and singularly self-satisfied. He is intelli. 
gent, this one ; is it not so?’ 

‘Yes, I think he is very intelligent.’ 

‘Was he violent or abusive ?’ 

‘No ; he was calm and almost indifferent.’ 

For some moments the Provincial thought deeply. Then he 
waved his hand in the direction of a chair which stood with its 
back towards the window at the end of the table. 

‘Take a seat, my son,’ he said, ‘I have yet many questions to 
ask you. I am afraid I forgot that you might be tired.’ 

‘ Now tell me,’ he continued when René had seated himself, 
‘Do you think this indifference was assumed by way of disarming 
suspicion and for the purpose of effecting a speedy escape.’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Did you converse together to any extent ?’ 

‘We were naturally thrown together a great deal; especially 
after the death of the “patron.” He was of great assistance to 
me and to Hoel Grall, the second in command, by reason of his 
knowledge of seamanship.’ 

‘Ah! He is expert in such matters ?’ 

‘Yes, my father.’ 

A further note was here added to the partially-filled page of 
the manuscript book. 

‘Of what subjects did he speak? Of religion, our Order, 
politics, himself and his captivity ?’ 

‘OF none of those.’ 

The Provincial leant back suddenly in his chair, and for same 
minutes complete silence reigned in the room. He was evidently 
thinking deeply, and his eyes were fixed upon the open book with 
inscrutable immobility. Once he glanced slowly towards René 
Drucquer, who sat with downcast eyes and interlocked fingers. 
Then he pressed back his elbows and inhaled a deep breath, as if 
weary of sitting in one position. 

‘I have met Englishmen,’ he said, speculatively, ‘of a type 
similar—I think—to this man. They never spoke of religion, of 
themselves or of their own opinion; and yet they were not silent 
men. Upon most subjects they could converse intelligently, and 
upon some with brilliancy; but these subjects were invariably 
treated in a strictly general sense. Such men never argue, and 
never appear to be highly interested in that of which they happen 
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to be speaking. ... They make excellent listeners. ...’ Here 
the speaker stopped for a moment and passed his long hand down- 
wards across his eyes as if the light were troubling his sight; in 
doing so he glanced again towards the Abbé’s fingers, which were 
now quite motionless, the knuckles gleaming like ivory. 

‘, .. And one never knows quite how much they remember 
and how much they forget. Perhaps it is that they hear every- 
thing .. .and forget nothing. Is our friend of this type, my 
son ?” 

‘I think he is.’ 

‘It is such men as he who have made that little island what it 
is. They are difficult subjects ; but they are liable to sacrifice their 
opportunities to a mistaken creed they call honour, and therefore 
they are not such dangerous enemies as they otherwise might have 
been.’ 

The Provincial said these words in a lighter manner, almost 
amounting to pleasantry, and did not appear to notice that the 
priest moved uneasily in his seat. 

‘Then,’ he continued, ‘ you have learnt nothing of importance 
during the few days you have passed with him ?’ 

‘ Nothing, my father.’ 

‘Did he make any attempt to communicate with his friends ?’ 

‘He wrote a letter, which he requested me to post.’ 

The Provincial leant forward in his chair and took a pen in his 
right hand, while he extended his left across the table towards his 
companion. 

‘I burnt it,’ said René, gently. 

‘Ah! Thatisa pity. Why did you do that ?’ 

‘I had discretion!’ replied the young priest, with quiet deter- 
mination. 

The Provincial examined the point of his pen critically, his 
perfectly-formed lips slightly apart. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, reflectively. ‘Yes, of course, you had 
discretion. What was in the letter?’ 

‘A few words in English, telling his friends to have no anxiety, 
and asking them particularly to institute no search, as he would 
return home as soon as he desired to do so.’ 

‘Ah! He said that, did he? And the letter was addressed 
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The Provincial made another note in the manuscript book. 
Then he read the whole page over carefully and critically. His 
attitude was like that of a physician about to pronounce a diagnosis. 

‘And,’ he said reflectively, without locking up, ‘was there 
nothing noticeable about him in any way? Nothing characteristic 
of the man, I mean, and peculiar. How would you describe him 
in fact ?’ 

‘I should say,’ replied René Drucquer, ‘ that his chief charac- 
teristic is energy; but for some reason, during these last two 
days this seems to have slowly evaporated. His resistance on 
Wednesday night was very energetic—he dislocated my arm, and 
reset it later—and when the vessel was in danger he was full of 
life. Later this peculiar indifference of manner came over him, 
and hour by hour it has increased in power. It almost seems as 
if he were anxious to keep away from England just now.’ 

The Provincial raised his long white finger to his upper lip. 
It was the action of a man who is in the habit of tugging gently 
at his moustache when in thought, and one would almost have 
said that the smooth-faced priest had at no very distant period 
worn that manly ornament. His finger passed over the shaded 
skin with a disagreeable, rasping sound. 

‘That does not sound very likely,’ he said slowly. ‘Have you 
any tangible reason to offer in support of this theory ?’ 

‘No, my father. But the ideacame to me, and soI mention 
it. It seemed as if this desire came to bim upon reflection, after 
the ship was out of danger, and the indifference was contempora- 
neous with it.’ 

The Provincial suddenly closed the book and laid aside his pen. 

‘Thank you, my son!’ he said, in smooth, heartless tones, ‘I 
will not trouble you any more to-night. You will need food and 
rest. Good night, my son. You have done well!’ 

René Drucquer rose and gravely passed down the long room. 
Before he reached the door, however, the clear voice of his superior 
caused him to pause for a moment. 

‘As you go down to the refectory,’ he said, ‘kindly make a 
request that Mr. Vellacott be sent to me as soon as he is refreshed. 
I do not want you to see him before I do!’ 

When the door had closed behind René Drucquer the Provin- 
cial rose from his seat and slowly paced backwards and forwards 
from the door to the table. Presently he drew aside the curtain 
which hid a small recess near the door, where a simple bed and a 
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small table were concealed. With a brush he smoothed back his 
sleek hair, and, dipping the ends of bis fingers into a basin of 
of water, he wiped them carefully. Thus he prepared to receive 
Christian Vellacott. 

He returned to his chair and seated himself somewhat 
wearily. Although there were but few papers on the table, he 
had three hours hard work before him yet. He leant back, and 
again that singular gesture, as if to stroke a moustache that was 
not there, was noticeable. 

‘I have a dull presentiment,’ he muttered reflectively, ‘that 
we have made a mistake here. We have gone about it in the 
wrong way, and if there is blame to be attached to any one, Talma 
isthe man. That temper of his is fatal!’ 

After a pause he heaved a weary sigh, and stretched his long 
arms out on either side, enjoying a free and open yawn. 

‘Ah me!’ he sighed, ‘what an uphill fight this has become, 
and day by day it grows harder. Day by day we lose power; one 
hold after another slips from our grasp. Perhaps it means that 
this vast organisation is effete—perhaps, afterall, we are dying of 
inanition, and yet—yet it should not be, for we have the People 
still. ... Ah! I hear footsteps. This is our journalistic friend, 
no doubt. I think he will prove interesting.’ 

A moment later some one knocked softly at the door. There 
was a slight shuffling of feet, and Christian Vellacott entered the 
room alone. There was a peculiar dull expression in his eyes, as 
if he were suffering pain, mental or physical. After glancing at 
the mirror, the Provincial rose and bowed formally with his hand 
upon the back of his chair. As the Englishman came forward 
the Jesuit glanced at his face, and with a polite motion of the 
hand he said: 

‘Sir, take the trouble of seating yourself, speaking in French 
at once, with no apology, as if well aware that his companion knew 
that language as perfectly as his own. 

‘Thank you,’ replied Christian. He drew the chair slightly 
forward as he seated himself, and fixed his eyes upon the Jesuit’s 
face. Through the entire interview he never removed his gaze, 
and he noticed that until the last words were spoken those soft, 
deep eyes were never raised to his. 

‘I suppose,’ said the Jesuit at length, almost humbly, ‘ that 
we are irreconcilable enemies, Mr. Vellacott ?’ 

The manner in which this was spoken did not bear the 
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slightest resemblance to the cold superiority with which René 
Drucquer had been treated. 

The Englishman sat with one lean hand resting on the table 
and watched. He knew that some reply was expected, but in face 
of that knowledge he chose to remain silent. It was a case of 
Greek meeting Greek, The inscrutable Provincial had met a 
foeman worthy of his steel at last. His strange magnetic influ- 
ence threw itself vainly against a will as firm as his own, and he 
felt that his incidental effects, dramatic and conversational, fell 
flat. Instantly he became interested in Christian Vellacott. 

‘I need hardly remind a man of your discrimination, Mr. 
Vellacott,’ he continued tentatively, ‘that there are two sides to 
every question.’ 

The Englishman smiled and moved slightly in his chair, 
drawing in his feet and leaning forward. 

‘Implying, I presume,’ he said lightly, ‘ that in this particular 
question you are on one side and I upon the other.’ 

‘Alas! it seems so.’ 

Vellacott leant back in his chair again and crossed his legs. 

‘In my turn,’ he said quietly, ‘I must remind you, monsieur, 
that I am a journalist.’ 

The Provincial raised his eyebrows almost imperceptibly and 
waited for his companion to continue. His silence and the mo- 
mentary motion of his eyebrows, which in no way affected the 
lids, expressed admirably his failure to see the connection of his 
companion’s remark. 

‘Which means,’ Christian went on to explain, ‘that my place 
is not upon either side of the question, but in the middle. I 
belong to no party, and I am the enemy of no man. I do not 
lead men’s opinions. It is my duty to state facts as plainly and 
as coldly as possible in order that my countrymen may form their 
own judgment. It may appear that at one time I write upon one 
side of the question; the next week I may seem to write upon 
the other. That is one of the misfortunes of my calling.’ 

‘Then we are not necessarily enemies,’ said the Jesuit softly. 

‘No—not necessarily. On the other hand,’ continued Christian, 
with daring deliberation, ‘ it is not at all necessary that we should 
be friends.’ 

The Jesuit smiled slightly—so slightly that it was the mere 
ghost of a smile, affecting the lines of his small mouth, but in no 
way relieving the soft darkness of his eyes. 
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‘ Then we are enemies,’ he said. ‘He Whose follower I ani 
said that all who are not with Him are against Him.’ 

The Englishman’s lips closed suddenly, and a peculiar stony 
look came over his face. There was one subject upon which he 
had determined not to converse. 

‘I am instructed,’ continued the Provincial, with a sudden 
change of manner from pleasant to practical, ‘to ask of you a 
written promise never to write one word either for or against the 
Society of Jesus again. In exchange for that promise I am 
empowered to tender to you the sincere apologies of the Society 
for the inconvenience to which you may have been put, and to 
assist you in every way to return home at once.’ 

A great silence followed this speech. A small clock suspended 
somewhere in the room ticked monotonously, otherwise there was 
no sound audible. The two men sat within a yard of each other, 
each thinking of the other in his individual way, from his indi- 
vidual point of view, the Jesuit with downcast eyes, his companion 
watching his immobile features. 

At length Christian Vellacott’s full and quiet tones broke the 
spell. 

‘Of course,’ he said simply, ‘I refuse.’ 

The Provincial rose from his seat, pushing it back as he did so. 

‘Then I will not detain you any longer. You are no doubt 
fatigued. The lay brother waiting outside will show you the— 
room assigned to you, and at whatever time of day or night you 
may wish to see me remember that I am at your service.’ 

Christian rose also. He appeared to hesitate, and then to 
grasp the table with both hands to assist himself. He stood fora 
moment, and suddenly tottered forward. Had not the Provincial 
caught him he would have fallen. 

‘My head turns,’ he mumbled incoherently. ‘ What is the 
‘matter? . . . what is the matter?’ 

The Jesuit slipped his arm round him—a slight arm, but as 
hard and strong as steel. 

‘You are tired,’ he said, sympatheticaily ; ‘perhaps you have 
a little touch of fever. Come, I will assist you to your room.’ 

And the two men passed out together. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
STRICKEN DOWN. 


Ix later days Christian Vellacott could bring back to his memory 
no distinct recollection of that first night spent in the monastery. 
There was an indefinite remembrance of the steady, monotonous 
clang of a bell in the first hours, doubtless the tolling of the 
matins, calling the elect to prayer at midnight. 

After that he must have fallen into a deep lethargic sleep, for 
he never heard the distant strains of the organ and the melodious 
chaunting of gruff voices. The strange, unquiet melody hovered 
over him in the little cell, following him as he glided away from 
earth upon the blessed wings of sleep, and haunted his restless 
dreams. 

The monks were early astir next morning, for the sweet smell 
of drying hay filled the air, and the second crop of the fruitful 
earth lay waiting to be stacked. With tucked-up gowns and bared 
arms the sturdy devotees worked with rake and pitchfork. No 
whispered word passed between them; none raised his head to 
look around upon the smiling landscape or search in the cloudless 
sky for the tiny lark whose morning hymn rippled down to them. 
Each worked on in silence, tossing the scented hay, his mind 
being no doubt filled with thoughts above all earthly things. 

Near at hand lay a carefully-kept vegetable-garden of large 
dimensions. Here grew in profusion all nourishing roots and 
herbs, but there was no sign of more luscious fruits. Small birds 
hopped and fluttered here and there unheeded and unmolested, 
calling to each other joyously, and the warming air was alive with 
the hum of tinier wings. 

In the midst of this walked man—the lord of all—humbly, 
silently, with bowed head and unadmiring eyes—man whose life 
was vouchsafed and created for the enjoyment of all these things, 
whose eyes were given to him that he might see them, ears to 
hear them, and tongue that he might sing and speak about it ali. 

A little square patch of sunlight lay on the stone floor of the 
small cell allotted to Christian Vellacott. The thick oak door 
deadened the sounds of life in the monastery, such as they were, 
and the strong, laboured breathing of the young Englishman alone 
broke the chill silence. 
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Christian _lay, all dressed, on the narrow bed. His eyes were 
half closed, and the ruddy brown of his cheeks had faded into an 
ashy grey. His clenched hands lay numbly at his side. Through 
his open, swollen lips meaningless words came in a_ hoarse 
whisper. 

Presently the door opened with a creaking sound, but the 
sleeper moved no limb or feature. René Drucquer entered the 
cell and ran quickly to the bedside. Behind, with more dignity 
and deliberation, followed the sub-prior of the monastery. The 
young priest had obtained permission from his Provincial to see 
Christian Vellacott for a few moments before his hurried departure 
for India. Thus René had received his mission sooner than he 
had hoped for. The astute and far-seeing Provincial had from 
the beginning intended that René Drucquer should be removed 
from harm’s way without delay once his disagreeable mission to 
St. Mary Western was performed. 

‘My father,’ exclaimed the young priest in alarm, ‘he is 
dying!’ 

The venerable sub-prior bent his head over the bed. He was 
a tall, spare man, with very sunken cheeks, and a marvellous ex- 
pression of placid contentment in his eyes such as one never finds 
in the face of a young monk. He was very learned in medicines, 
and in the administration of such simple herbs as were required to 
remedy the illnesses within the monastery walls. Perhaps some 
of his patients died when they might have lived under more 
skilled treatment, but it is a short and easy step from life to death 
within a comfortless cell, and his bony hands were as tender over 
his sick brethren as those of a woman. 

He felt the Englishman’s pulse and watched his ashen face for 
some moments, touching the clammy forehead softly, while René 
Drucquer stood by with a great sickening weight of remorse and 
fear upon his heart. Then the sub-prior knelt stiffly down, and 
placed his clean-shaven lips near to Christian’s ear, 

‘ My son,’ he said, ‘ do you hear me ?’ 

Christian breathed less heavily, as if he were listening to some 
far-off sound, but never moved a feature. Presently he began to 
murmur incoherently, and the sub-prior bent his ear to listen. 

‘Much good would a blessing of mine do you, Hilda,’ observed 
Christian into the reverend ear. The old gentleman raised his 
cadaverous head and looked somewhat puzzled. Again he listened. 

‘Look after Aunt Judy—she cannot last long,’ murmured the 
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young Englishman in his native tongue, which was unknown to 
the monk. 

‘It is fever,’ said the sub-prior presently —‘ one of those terrible 
fevers which kill men as the cold kills flies!’ 

No thought seemed to enter the monk’s mind of possible 
infection. He knelt upon the cold floor with one bare and bony 
arm beneath the sick man’s head, while the other lay across his 
breast. He was looking intently into the veiled eyes, inhaling 
the very breath of the swollen lips. 

‘ Will he die, my father?’ asked René Drucquer in a whisper ; 
his face was as pale as Vellacott’s. 

‘He is in the hands of the good God,’ was the pious answer. 
The tall monk rose to his feet and stood before the bed thinking. 
He rubbed his bony hands together slowly. Through the tiny 
window a shaft of sunlight poured down upon his grizzled head, 
and showed up relentlessly the deep furrows that ran diagonally 
down from his cheek-bone to his chin. 

‘You must watch here, my son,’ he continued, ‘ while I inform 
the Father Provincial of this.’ 

The venerable sub-prior was no Jesuit, and perhaps he would 
have been just as well pleased had the Provincial elected to live 
elsewhere than in the monastery. But the Prior—an old man of 
ninety, and incapable of work or thought—was completely in the 
power of the Society. 

When he found himself alone with the Englishman, René 
Drucquer sat wearily upon a small wooden bench, the only form 
of seat provided, and leant his narrow face upon his hands. 

The prospect that he saw before him as he sat staring vacantly 
at the floor of the little cell was black enough. He saw no possible 
outlet, and he had not the courage to force his way through the 
barriers erected all round him. It must be remembered that he 
was a Roman Catholic, and over a sincere disciple of the Mother 
Church the power of the Jesuits is greater than man should ever 
be allowed to exercise. The slavery that England fought against 
so restlessly is nothing to it, for mental bondage is infinitely 
heavier than physical service. He had determined to accept the 
Provincial’s offer of missionary work in Asia, but the sudden 
horror of realising that he was a Jesuit, and could never be any- 
thing else than a Jesuit for the rest of his days, was fresh upon 
him. He was too young yet to find consolation in the thought 
that he at all events could attempt to steer a clear, unsullied 
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course through the shoals and quicksands that surround a priest’s 
existence, and he was too old to buoy himself up with the false 
hope that he might, despite his Jesuit’s oath, do some good work 
for his Church. His awakening had been rendered more terrible 
by the brillianey of the dreams which it had interrupted. 

He had not looked upon Christian Vellacott as a victim hitherto, 
for the bravest receive the least sympathy, and the young English- 
man’s cool way of treating his reverse of fortune had repelled pity 
or commiseration. But now all that was changed. Whatever 
this sickness might prove to be, René Drucquer felt that the 
blame of it lay at his own door. If Christian Vellacott were to 
die, he, René Drucquer, was in the eyes of God a murderer, for he 
had forcibly brought him to his death. This was an unpleasant 
reflection for a young devotee whose inward soul was full of human 
kindness; and the presence of the strong man who lay gasping for 
breath upon the narrow comfortless bed was not reassuring. 

It was only natural that these thoughts, coupled with the 
realisation of the aimlessness of his own existence, should have 
bred in the young Jesuit’s heart a dull fire of antagonism against 
the man who was in immediate authority over him, and when the 
Provincial noiselessly entered the cell a few minutes later, he felt 
a sudden thrill of misgiving at the thought that his feelings were 
sacred to none—that this man with his deep inscrutable eyes 
could read the face of his very soul like an open book. 

In this, René Drucquer was right. The Provincial was fully 
aware of the presence of this spirit of antagonism, and, moreover, 
he knew that it extended to the taciturn sub-prior who accom- 
panied him. But this knowledge in no way disturbed him. The 
spirit of antagonism had met him in every turn of life. It was so 
familiar that he had learnt to despise it. Hitherto he had never 
failed in any undertaking, and he had never been turned aside 
from the execution of his purpose by the fear of incurring the 
enmity of men. Such minds as this make their mark in the line 
of life which they take up, and if they do not happen to win 
the love of their fellow-beings, they get on remarkably well with- 
out it. 

The Provincial came into the cell with a singular noiselessness 
of motion. His pale face expressed neither surprise nor annoy- 
ance, and his eyes rested upon the form of the sick man with no 
sign of apprehension. He approached, and with his long white 
finger touched Christian’s wrist. For a few moments he watched 
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the uneasy movements of his flushed face, and then he turned 
aside, without, however, leaving the bedside. Here again there 
seemed to he no fear or thought of infection. 

The sub-prior stood hehind him with clasped hands, while 
René, who had risen from his seat, was neur at hand. _ 

‘This man, my father, said the Provincial, coldly, * must not 
die. You must take every care, and spare no expense or trouble. 
If it is necessary you can have doctors from Nantes. I will bear 
every expense, and I shall be grieved to hear of his death !’ 

Then he turned to leave the cell. He was a busy man, and 
his visit had already lasted nearly three minutes. 

René Drucquer stepped forward hurriedly. He was between 
his superior and the door, so that he was in a position to command 
attention. 

‘ My father,’ he pleaded, ‘ may I nurse him ?’ 

The Provincial raised his eyebrows almost imperceptibly ; then 
he waved his hand, commanding the young priest to stand aside. 

‘ No,’ he said, softly, ‘you must leave for Nantes in half-an- 
hour,’ and he passed out into the noiseless corridor. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONCERNING LEIGH HUNT. 


‘WRITE me as one who loves his fellow men’ are the words upon 
the stone under which lie the remains of Leigh Hunt. They 
were written by himself, and when the monument was erected to 
his memory in 1869, at Kensal Green, they were chosen by those 
who had known and loved him as the most appropriate to be in- 
scribed over his grave. 

If it is true that ‘love begets love’ it was presumably the 
poet’s gentle, kindly nature that inspired men of all sorts and 
conditions with a friendly feeling towards him. With his per- 
sonality has passed away, save in the minds of a very small 
remnant, the memory of its power. That that power was remark- 
able is undoubted. Letters are now lying before the present 
writer addressed to him from Shelley, Keats, Browning, Carlyle, 
Charles Lamb, Thackeray, Dickens, and many others, containing 
such warm expressions of affection and esteem that one can 
hardly avoid regarding with a feeling akin to envy the favoured 
individual into whose lap such treasures were poured. 

A curious mixture of qualities appears to have existed in his 
nature. To a simple, childlike faith in human nature, and a 
strong enduring love of humanity without respect to creed, 
politics, or opinions, was united a hearty and healthy detestation 
of many of its common weaknesses. He possessed a singular 
facility for adapting himself to the tone of mind of the companion 
of the moment, throwing himself with equal ease into the gaiety 
or gravity of his friend’s mood, but always detecting and dis- 
approving on the instant the slightest expression of anything 
that savoured of want of charity or kindly feeling towards others. 

His stern unyielding aversion to pretence or sham resulted 
for him, as the world knows, in two years’ imprisonment and the 
payment of a fine of 500/., an episode to which he refers after- 
wards in simple words: ‘ Much as it injured me, I cannot wish I 
had evaded it, for I believe that it has done good.’ 

The circumstances, which may not be fresh in the minds of 
all readers, may be briefly alluded to here. In two of the leading 
papers of the day had appeared some articles loaded with the 
most fulsome and extravagant eulogies on the Prince Regent, 
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which awakened in Hunt a glow of honest indignation, and 
induced him to express in plain language his contempt for such 
toadyism in the pages of the Hraminer, a newspaper which he 
started and edited jointly with his brother. The follies and vices 
of the Regent were at that time a matter of common talk, but 
to make fearless and open allusion to them in a public journal 
was audacious. His own defence for what he wrote is con- 
tained in the following words: ‘Flattery in any shape is un- 
worthy a man and a gentleman; but political flattery is almost 
a request to be made slaves. If we would have the great to be 
what they ought, we must find some means or other to speak of 
them as they are.’ 

An extract from the offending article is here given, which, in 
its turn, supplies us with a very fair idea of the nature of the 
sentiments so fearlessly attacked by Leigh Hunt. 

‘What person,’ wrote the critic, ‘unacquainted with the true 
state of the case, would imagine, on reading »these astounding 
eulogies, that this “Glory of the People” was the subject of 
millions of shrugs and reproaches !—that this “ Protector of the 
Arts” had named a wretched foreigner his historical painter, in 
disparagement or in ignorance of the merits of his own country- 
men !—that this “‘ Mzcenas of the Age” patronised not a single 
deserving writer !—that this “ Breather of Eloquence” could not 
say a few decent extempore words, if we are to judge, at least, by 
what he said to his regiment on its embarkation for Portugal !— 
that this “ Conqueror of Hearts” was the disappointer of hopes !— 
that this “ Exciter of Desire ’ (bravo! Messieurs of the Post!) this 
“ Adonis in loveliness,” was a corpulent man of fifty!—in short, 
this delightful, blissful, wise, pleasurable, honourable, virtuous, 
true and immortal prince, was a violater of his word, a libertine 
over head and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the 
companion of gamblers and demireps, a man who has just closed 
half a century without oue single claim on the gratitude of his 
country, or the respect of posterity !’ 

The times have indeed changed since flattery of so gross and 
outrageous a nature as drew forth this reproof could with im- 
punity be poured forth as incense to the great, and be suffered 
to pass unnoticed and unchallenged by a multitude whose ears 
were, unfortunately, too weil attuned to such revolting displays of 
sycophancy. 

Leigh Hunt’s manly and spirited attack ‘did good’ in more 
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senses than one. He was undoubtedly the pioneer of a better 
and more wholesome state of things. Men known to him by 
name only, as well as tried and true friends, rallied round him, 
spoke up boldly in his defence, and not in his defence only, but 
in hearty admiration of his fearless outspokenness. And here 
appears the bright side of his prison experiences: they resulted 
in the formation of many valued and lifelong intimacies between 
himself and those who were enabled to throw aside convention 
and range themselves on his side. 

But there was also to be endured the heaviness of a first 
separation from his wife and little children, and Leigh Hunt was 
the man of all others to feel this keenly and bitterly. This little 
letter to his boy, which I find in my collection, shows us, I think, 
another side of his character when compared with the stinging 
Examiner diatribe which brought so much trouble on his head. 

‘Surrey Jail: May 17, 1813 

‘My DEAR, GOOD LITTLE THORNTON,—I am quite glad to hear 
of your getting so much better. Try not to cry when you go into 
the warm bath; for it would not be a “horrid warm bath” if 
you knew all the good it did you—it would be a nice, comfortable 
warm bath. Your dear papa likes a warm bath very much. I am 
much obliged to you for the marbles; mama will give you a 
kiss from me for them, and you must give a kiss to mama for 
papa. Your little sunflower grows very nicely, and has got six 


leaves, four of them large ones.—Your affectionate papa, 
‘ LeicH Hunt.’ 


Another to his wife breathes the same spirit of fond affection : 
‘ Surrey Jail: May 1813. 

‘ My DEAREST LovE,—You may well imagine how your letter 
of yesterday relieved me, and what additional pleasure I received 
from the one of to-day. Your sorrow at having sent the former 
one delights while it pains me; but I knew you would feel as you 
do, and long to fold you in my arms to comfort you in return. I 
am glad Thornton bears his bathing so well. I am afraid that 
I did indeed omit to ask about his riding, but by the next post 
I hope to be able to send you the result of another application to 
Dr. Gooch, whom I have not yet seen. Pray take care of your- 
self, for if I only fancy you are getting these fits of illness upon 
you, with your head tumbling about the hard back of the chair 
and my arm not near to support it, I shall long to dash myself 
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through the walls of my prison, though pretty well used to them 
by this time. 

‘I am rather better myself this afternoon, though I have a 
good deal of fever hanging about me, with a strange full sensa- 
tion in my head that seems as if it arose from deafness, though I 
hear as well as ever; it is, I believe, the remains of rheumatism, 
and I should not care a pin for all the bodily pain I feel if my 
spirits were not affected at the same time. But still, I am more 
capable of being amused than I was formerly; a little continua- 
tion of fine weather brings me about surprisingly, and by the 
time these strange vicissitudes of sky have gone past, and you 
and the summer come back again, I hope to be myself once more. 

‘Kiss my dear boys for me, and thank Thornton for his 
marbles. But you made me another present of the value of 
which you were not aware. I have been sleeping with a piece 
of flannel about my neck for some nights, after having my throat 
rubbed with hartshorn oil and Jaudanum, and last night I substi- 
tuted the wadding, which was smoother and more comfortable. 
I need not say with what additional comfort I laid my cheek upon 
it, coming from you.’ 

But the loss of liberty and freedom began to tell upon his 
health. He had every opportunity for writing, and doubtless 
gave himself up too exclusively to his one resource, which was 
also to be pursued with all the more earnestness on account of 
the necessity for providing for those dear—though, alas! not 
near—to him. The constant strain of brain work, without the 
recreation and exercise necessary to fortify his frame to support 
it, could not fail to shake his rather fragile constitution. The 
following extract from a diary kept by him at this period is worth 
quoting: 

‘ Poetry,’ he writes, ‘is trying work if your heart and spirits 
are in it, particularly with a weak body. The concentration of 
your faculties, and the necessity and ambition you feel to extract 
all the essential heat of your thoughts, seem to make up that 
powerful and exhausting effect called inspiration. The ability to 
sustain this, as well as all other exercises of the spirit, will evi- 
dently depend in some measure upon the state of your frame; so 
that Dryden does not appear to have been altogether so fantastical 
in dieting himself for a task of verse; nor Milton, and others, in 
thinking their faculties stronger at particular periods; though 
the former, perhaps, might have rendered his caution unnecessary 
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by undeviating temperance, and the latter have referred to the 
sunshine of summer, or the indoor snugness of frosty weather, 
what they chose to attribute to a loftier influence.’ 

But while suffering keenly from the restrictions to which his 
genial nature rendered him peculiarly susceptible, his courage 
and the faith in his convictions appear to have remained unshaken. 
He was put to the test. An intimation was conveyed to him, 
and also to his brother John, who was undergoing imprisonment 
elsewhere, that if they were willing to abstain in future from 
any comments on the sayings and doings of His Royal Highness, 
the Government would take measures to spare them both the fine 
and the imprisonment. These overtures were promptly declined. 
Without mutual consultation the brothers emphatically refused to 
give any promises on the subject whatsoever. 

So strong was the public feeling excited by the severe 
measures taken against John and Leigh Hunt that it became 
almost impossible to disregard its voice. Steps were taken for 
the relaxation of many of the prison regulations hitherto relent- 
lessly enforced; and finally, as the result of a letter written by 
Leigh Hunt to the governor of the prison, and which was pro- 
bably perused (as it was intended it should be) by other eyes 
than his, a very decided improvement for the better in their con- 
dition set in. The author’s wife and children were allowed to 
live with him, in consideration of the delicate state of his health 
and the palpitations of the heart to which he was occasionally 
subject ; and his urgent request that his friends, hitherto rigorously 
excluded, should be permitted to have access to him during the 
daytime was at length acceded to. 

An era of brighter days now began. An extra room or two 
was to be had (for payment) in the prison, and the small pre- 
parations for the reception of his dear ones are from time to 
time referred to in the family letters. A gay wall-paper was 
provided (of roses climbing over a trellis!—one can imagine some 
of our latter-day zsthetes fainting with horror at that which 
afforded so much pleasure); some bookshelves were put up and 
filled with familiar guests; and when loving hands busied them- 
selves with putting finishing touches to the whole, the gloomy 
quarters seemed exchanged for something like a substitute for the 
home for which the prisoner had been pining. There was a tiny 
yard, too, outside this room, which was also considered his—‘a 
vegetable and flower garden,’ he calls it, in compliment to a fine 
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scarlet-runner he had planted, which did its best to enliven the 
little domain by flinging its bright red blossoms over the wall of 
lattice-work that divided it from the neighbouring yard. ‘ Here,’ 
he says, ‘I shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to think 
myself hundreds of miles away.’ 

Leigh Hunt’s eldest daughter was born in prison. ‘ Never 
shall I forget my sensations when she came into the world... 
a thousand recollections rise within me such as I cannot trust 
myself to dwell upon,’ are the words in which he afterwards 
alludes to her advent. Some have talked of the ‘ improvidence ’ 
of Leigh Hunt, and he himself pathetically laments his incapacity 
for computation in money-matters. ‘I had not then learned to 
think about money,’ he remarks regretfully, in recording the 
trifling cost of the decoration of his prison home. Poor poet! 
did he in truth ever master that dreary lesson, so hard for the 
man who lives in a world of dreams and fancies to acquire ? 

Carlyle, some of whose letters to Hunt I have, and shall 
presently quote, refers ill-naturedly to his weakness on this score, 
to their mutual friends. One is struck by the meanness of his 
insinuations against the friend whom face to face he delighted 
to honour; they compare oddly with the many expressions of 
regard to be found in his letters. It is a pity, and perhaps some- 
what unfair, that the finer traits in the character of great men 
should serve to bring out in stronger relief their pettinesses. 

I have heard it asserted, too, by those who delight in such 
‘ discoveries,’ that Charles Dickens’s creation of Harold Skimpole 
owed its origin to his intimacy with Leigh Hunt. 

Among my letters are many from Dickens to Hunt. I 
transcribe a specimen which indicates an appreciation of the poet 
hardly compatible with this theory. Let the reader judge for 


himself: 
‘48 Doughty Street : Friday evening. 


‘My pEaR Sir,—Here is the unhappy parcel which, after 
being safely booked and entered in my own mind as gone, has 
been lying on my table in the dust of 14 days. It contains the 
first four numbers of my new work, a portion of Oliver Twist 
(which you will find in two Miscellany volumes) and an American 
edition of Pickwick, which is curious from the singular vileness 
of the illustrations. 

‘Do me the favor to read Oliver and Nickleby first: of 
the latter work I haye directed the publishers to send you all 
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future numbers regularly; and of the former, I will send you 
more anon, if it interest you—an old stager—sufficiently. 

‘You are an old stager in works, but a young one in faith— 
faith in all beautiful and excellent things. If you can only find 
it in that green heart of yours to tell me one of these days, that 
you have met, in wading through the accompanying trifles, with 
anything that felt like a vibration of the old chord you have 
touched so often and sounded so well, you will confer the truest 
gratification on your faithful friend, CHARLES DICKENS. 

‘Leigh Hunt, Esq., &e., Ke.’ 


To my mind the pretty and courteous language of the great 
novelist speaks for itself. Who would willingly believe that the 
writer would wantonly hold up to public ridicule the friend for 
whom he appears to have had so sincere a regard ? 

That Hunt felt the pinch of poverty, and felt it very severely, 
cannot be denied. With an increasing family to support by 
the uncertain labours of the pen, and with health very far from 
robust, it was not extraordinary that his two years’ confine- 
ment in prison, together with the enforcement of so heavy a 
fine (the fine was in reality 1,000/.; of which, I believe, his 
brother John was to pay half), should have so crippled his resources 
that the struggle to provide for the wants of wife and children 
was at times cruelly severe. But I cannot forbear quoting a few 
lines written by him to Trelawny which lie before me, and which 
I think of interest because they indicate that there was a time 
when he could afford to refuse, and did refuse in terms of 
gratitude, pecuniary assistance. I am entirely in ignorance of 
the circumstances, but I give the scrap, which reads pleasantly 
enough. It is dated July 14, 1823. 


‘My DEAR TRELAWNY,—Thanks, many thanks, for your kind 
offer, which Mary was too good-natured to conceal from me. But 
I cannot accept it. No, I will take money where I feel it is in 
justice due to me, but I will not take it from a generous man 
who has already but too little to spare. You will therefore not 
think of sending it from Leghorn, as it will only put me to the 
trouble of sending it you back again to Greece, and deprive you 
of so much ready money the longer. 

‘ Again, however, and again I thank you for the refreshment 
you have afforded my heart; you have done me a real service at 
all events. God bless you. Your affectionate friend, 

‘ LeicH Hunt.’ 
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I find yet another extract which may offer a wholesome hint 
to many a ‘man of business’ (which our poet, alas for his own 
interests! wascertainly not). Itis addressed to a house agent at 
Beckenham in Kent, and refers to a cottage in that district in 
which Hunt and his wife began their married life. The little 
house is found to be too damp and badly built for occupation, 
and the young couple are compelled, at considerable strain upon 
their slender purse, to abandon it for healthier quarters. The 
note begins with instructions for the removal of books, the 
payment of bills, &c., and concludes in these words: ‘As to 
the cottage itself, Mr. H. can by no means reconcile it to his 
conscience to let it during the winter. If anyone should be 
inclined to take it for the summer, which is not likely considering 
it is unfurnished and out of the road of coaches, well and good; 
but it is no more fit to stand rain and wind than a box of paper; 
and at such a time Mr. H. would rather keep it at the expense 
of his purse, than let it at the expense of his decency.’ 

With regard to Hunt’s intercourse with Carlyle after they 
became near neighbours at Chelsea, we find in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters 
some apprehension expressed lest the intimacy which existed 
between the two families might become irksome. Carlyle himself, 
however, complains later on (Froude’s ‘ Reminiscences’) that 
Hunt comes very seldom, ‘ for some reasons known to himself ;’ and 
to judge by the numberless little notes from Carlyle which are 
before me, scribbled in ink or pencil on scraps of paper of every 
conceivable size and shape, he would appear to have appreciated 
the poet’s companionship. Here are a few samples. 

‘Do you go to Baron ? If you go,I go; if not, not. 
My only condition is that we set off scon. There is tea here 5 
minutes hence if you will come over.—T. C.’ 

‘We are at home tomorrow and shall be right glad to see 
your face again. Ah me! had all the world such a conscience as 
Leigh Hunt !—T. C.’ 

‘ Arthur Coningsby’s Father and Mother are expected here to 
tea with us to-morrow: also the mathematical Mrs. Somerville 
and perhaps John Mill—all of them well affected towards you, 
and good people as people go. 

‘Will you come, and do usall a real kindness? Say ‘‘ yezzir,” 
or better still (for Iam quite idle and solitary) come over straight- 
way, and say it with the lips. 

‘Here is Kean again, with many thanks.—Yours always, T. C.’ 
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Besides these and many other fragments, I have longer letters 
from Carlyle to Hunt which have never yet found their way into 
print, some of which I quote in full. Carlyle must have been 
an inveterate correspondent. How, one is tempted to ask, did 
these busy literary people find time to cover such reams of letter- 
paper in the pleasant interchange of book and other gossip? 
The letter given below, even in Carlyle’s tiny, clear handwriting, 
covers several pages. 


£18 Carlton Street, Stockbridge, Edinburgh: 28th Feby. 1833. 

‘My pDeAR Sir,—Last night, after tea, a Bookseller’s Porter 
came in, with two Parcels; in one of which we found your two 
books and your letter ; both of which kind presents awakened the 
gratefullest feelings here. As for your letter, written with such 
trustfulness, such patient, affectionate Hope, Faith, and Charity, I 
must report truly that it filled the heart,—in one of our cases even 
to overflowing by the eyes. We will not dwell on this side of it. 
Let me rejoice rather that I do see, on such terms, such a volume 
as yours. The free outpouring of one of the most purely musical 
natures now extant in our Earth ; that can still be musical, melo- 
dious even in these harsh-jawing days; and out of all Discords and 
Distresses, extract Harmony and a mild Hope and Joy: this is 
what I call Poetical, if the word have any meaning. 

‘Most of these Pieces are known to me of old; you may be 
sure, in their collected shape, I shall carefully prize them, and 
reperuse them, for their own sake and yours. 

‘It was not till I had read your letter a second or even third 
time, that I found the date of it to be the 2nd of December! 
Where, whether at Moxon’s or at Longman’s, the Parcel may have 
lain hid these three months, can only be conjectured: I had 
determined, in any case, to write by return of post; and now, on 
that vexatious discovery, had almost snatched my pen, to write 
before I went to sleep ; as if that could have got you word a little 
sooner. It is very provoking; and to me at the moment doubly 
so, for a cheerful illusion was dispelled by it. 

‘ Alas, then, it is too likely that sorrowful Paragraph we read in 
the Newspapers was true; and the modest hopes your letter was 
to impart to me were all misgone before its arrival! Would I 
could help you. Tell me at least without delay, how it stands, 
that we may know, if not what to do, at least what to wish. 
Meanwhile I again preach to you: Hope! 
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‘“ Man,” says a German friend of mine whom I often quote, 
“is, properly speaking, founded upon Hope; this world where he 
lives is called the Place of Hope.” 

‘Time and chance, it is written, happen unto all men. Your 
good children, now like frail young plants, your chief care and 
difficulty, will one day stand a strong hedge around you, when the 
Father’s hand is grown weary, and can no longer toil. Neither will 
the sympathy of kind hearts, so far as that can profit, ever fail you. 

‘I too am poor, am sick; and, in these wondrous chaotic 
times, dispirited ; for moments, nigh bewildered. Let us study 
to hold fast and true even unto the death; and ever among the 
Sahara sands of this “ wilderness journey,” to look up towards load- 
stars in the blue still Heavens! We were not made to be the 
sport of a Devil, or Devil’s servants: my Belief is that a Gop made 
us, and mysteriously dwells in us. 

* However, let us now turn over to a more terrestrial leaf, and 
talk of this journey to Craigenputtoch, which we bere cannot 
consent to abandon. It is not a piece of empty civility, it is a 
firm, scientific conviction on my wife’s part and mine, that you 
would both get and give true pleasure in our Nithsdale Hermi- 
tage. She says emphatically, I must press you to come. You 
shall have her Pony to ride; she will nourish you with milk new 
from the Galloway cow; will &c., &c. In sober prose, I am per- 
suaded it would do us all good. You shall have the quietest of 
rooms, the fivmest of writing-desks: no soul looks near us more 
than if we were in Patmos: our day’s work done, you and I will 
climb hills together, or saunter on everlasting moors, now cheerful 
with speech ; at night the Dame will give us music; one day 
will be as peaceable and diligent as another. Why cannot you 
come? The way thither, and back again, is the simplest. You 
embark at your Tower Wharf in a Leith ship (smack, it is called), 
where under really handsome naval accommodation, sailing along 
shores which grow ever the finer, and from Flamborough Head 
onward can be called beautiful, you land at Leith, say after a 
voyage of four days, the whole charge Two pounds sterling. An 
omnibus takes you to the inn-door, whence that very night, if you 
like, a coach starts for Dumfries; and seventy miles of quick 
driving brings you safe into my old Gig, which in two hours more 
lands you at Craigenputtoch house-door ; and you enter safe and 
toto divisus orbe into the oasis of the Whinstone Wilderness. 
Or there is another shorter daylight way of getting at us from 
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Edinburgh ; which a letter of mine could be lying here to describe 
and appoint for you. Will nothing be temptation enough? 
Nay, we are still to be here till the first week of April; could 
lodge you in this hired floor of ours, show you Edinburgh, and 
take you home with us ourselves. You must really think of this. 
Mrs. Hunt, for your sake, will consent to make no objection. 
Your writing work, one might hope, would proceed not the 
slower, but the faster. You see two friends ; innumerable stranger 
Fellow-men, and lay in a large stock of impressions that will be 
new, whatever else they be. 

‘ As for the projected Book-parcel, fear not to overburthen me 
with Books: at home, I am quite ravenous for these.’ Fraser 
(Magazine Fraser) the Bookseller of Regent Street will take charge 
of anything for me, and have it forwarded ; at the utmost for five- 
pence per pound. Or perhaps your better way (if the Colburns are 
punctual people) were to direct any Parcel simply “ to the care of 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh,” (with whom they infallibly 
communicate every Magazine-day), by whom, also at the lowest 
rate, such as themselves pay, it will be carefully forwarded. 

‘ My Paper is nigh done ; yet I have told you little or nothing of 
our news. The truth is happily there is almost none totell. Mrs. 
Carlyle is still sickly, yet better than when you saw her; and rather 
seems to enjoy herself here,—almost within sight of her birthplace. 
For me I read Books and scribble for better for worse. We left 
home some two months ago, once more to look at men a little. The 
style of thought and practice here yields me but little edification ; 
as indeed any extant style thereof does not yield one much. I 
too have some of your “old same-faced Friends ; ” and rummage 
much in the Libraries here, searching after more. A thing on 
Diderot of my writing will be out by and by in the F. Q. Review. 

‘This sheet comes to you under cover to the Lord Advocate. 
If he call on you some day with a card of mine, you will give him 
welcome. He is a most kindly, sparkling, even poetic man; with 
a natural drawing towards all that is good and generous. Fortune 
has made strange work with him; “not a Scottish Goldoni, but a 
whig Politician, Edinburgh Reviewer and Lord Advocate”: the 
change, I doubt, has not been a happy one. 

‘And now, my dear Sir, good night from both of us, and 
peace and patient endeavour be with you and yours! We shall 
often think of you. Write soon, as I have charged you. 

‘ Ever faithfully, 
‘T, CARLYLE,’ 
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It does not appear that any of these ‘short and easy routes 
(of six days’ journey, or thereabouts!) for reaching the Carlyles’ 
Scottish home commended themselves to Hunt, for shortly after 
Carlyle writes again as follows: 

‘ Craigenputtoch : 29th October, 1833. 

‘ My pEaR SirR,—It is above two long months since the sight 
of your handwriting last gratified me at Dumfries. I was there 
in person, I remember ; and read the kind lively sheet, with a pipe 
and tumbler (of water), taking with double relish “ mine ease at 
my inn.” Why I have not answered sooner, looks foolish to tell. 
I waited for “ opportunities”; had but one and missed it by 
pressure of haste. A Reformed Parliament having now, by 
Heaven’s grace, taken itself into retirement, there are heneeforth 
no “ opportunities” possible. What can I do but what I should 
have done six weeks ago—make an opportunity? You shall pay 
thirteen pence and odds into His Majesty’s impoverished 
Exchequer; and on this long sheet get talk from me enough :— 
soon, I hope, through the same channel, repaying with interest, 
to the Patriot King’s benefit and mine. 

‘Your new situation looked so cheerful and peaceful, I almost 
fear to inquire what it has become. Chances and changes hardly 
leave us a week at rest in this fearful Treadmill of a World. The 
prophet said “ Make it like unto a wheel”: that is the kind of 
wheel I think we are made like unto. Meanwhile, ever as I 
figure you, that cheerful Tree, seen from your window, rises leafy 
and kind on me; I can hardly yet consent to have it leafless, and 
its kind whisper changed into a loud October howl. Be patient, 
and nestle near the chimney corner: there is a Spring coming. 
Nay, as I hope, one day, an Eternal Spring, when all that is dead 
and deserved not to die, shall bloom forth again, and live for 
ever ! 

‘You must tell me more specially what you are doing. How 
prospers your Poem? Has the winter checked it; or is it already 
branching out to defy all storms both of outward and of inward 
weather ? 

‘I see nothing here; scarcely more of you than a small 
“wishing-cap” incidentally in Tait, and even that not lately. 
The Newspapers told us you had been engaged for the Theatri- 
eal department of some new Weekly True Sun: I can hardly 
imagine it, or you would have sent us an old paper, some day, by 
way of sign, The whole Literary world seems to me at this time 
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to be little other than Chaos come again; how should I see your 
course in it, when I cannot see my own? This only is clear for 
both of us, and for all true men: mix not, meddle not with the 
accursed thing there ; swim stoutly, unweariedly, “if not towards 
landmarks on the Earth, then towards loadstars in the Heaven!” 
For the rest, as our good Scotch adage has it: Fear nothing 
earthly; there is ever Life for the Living. 

‘Since I wrote last, I have read all your Poems; the whole 
volume, I believe, without missing a line. If you knew with 
what heart-sickness I in general take up a volume of modern 
rhymes, and again with a silent curse of Ernulphus, (for where 
were the good of making a spoken one?) lay it down, this fact 
would have more meaning for you. I find a genuine tone of music 
pervade all your way of thought: and utter itself, often in the 
gracefullest way, through your images and words: this is what I 
call your vocation to Poetry: so long as this solicits you, let it in 
all forms have free course. Well for him that hath music in his 
soul! Indeed, when I try Defining (which grows less and less my 
habit), there is nothing comes nearer my meaning as to poetry in 
general than this of musical thought: the unpardonable poetry 
is that where the word only has rhythm, and the Thought staggers 
along dislocated, hamstrung, or too probably rushes down alto- 
gether in shameful inanition. One asks, why did the unhappy 
mortal write in rhyme? That miserablest decrepit Thought of 
his cannot even walk (with crutches); how in the name of 
wonder shall it dance? But so wags, or has wagged the world 
literary: till now, as I said, the very sight of dancing, drives an 
old stager like me quick into another street. More tolerable were 
the Belfast Town and Country Almanack, more tolerable is the 
London Directory, or McCulloch’s Political Economy itself in the 
Day of Judgment than these! To come a little to partigulars: 
we all thought your Rimini very beautiful; sunny brilliancy and 
fateful gloom most softly blended, under an atmosphere of 
tenderness, clear and bright like that of Italian Pictures. Beauti- 
fully painted; what it wanted to be a whole (and a picture) I 
believe you know better than I. Leander also dwells with me}; 
I think, that of his “bursting into tears,” when he feels the 
waves about to beat him, is eminently natural. Thank you also 
for the two children’s pieces: I remember, some seventeen: years 
ago, seeing Dick’s one quoted by a Quarterly Reviewer, as an 
instance of “bad taste” (may the Devil, in his own good time, 
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take “taste,” and make much of it!): but the effect on me quite 
baulked the Reviewer. In the same Article, I first saw that 
picture of the mother (“2 poor, a pensive, but a happy one”), 
singing as she mended her children’s clothes, when they were all 
asleep ; and never lost it, or am like to lose it. 

‘You shall now get quit of criticism; and hear a little about 
Craigenputtoch. Fora long while, for eight or nine months almost, 
I have been not idle, yet fallow ; writing not a word. A cynical 
Extravaganza of mine is indeed beginning to appear in Fraser's 
Magazine, and will continue there till you are all tired of it 
but it was written wholly three years and a half ago: it was 
some purpose of publishing it as a Book that brought me up to 
London. The last thing I wrote was a Count Cagliostro in that 
extraordinary Periodical. When I shall put pen to paper next is 
quite a problem. It ought to be when I have mended my ways ; 
for nothing is so clear to me at present as that, outwardly and 
inwardly, I am all in the wrong. I believe, one is hardly ever all 
in the right. Let us not mourn over that. But the strange thing 
at present with me is the outward economic state of Literature. 
Bookselling I apprehend to be as good as dead; without hope of 
revival, other than perhaps some galvanic one: the question 
therefore arises, what next is to be done? A monstrous question, 
which I think it may take two centuries to answer well. We, in 
the mean time, must do—the best we can. I have various 
projects, some of which may become purposes; I reckon, I may 
see you again in London by and by, for one thing. 

‘This winter, at all events, and who knows how much more, 
we mean to spend here in the depths of the wilderness; divided 
from all men. Probably it may be a healthier winter; probably 
a happier and usefuller one. London I liked much, but the fogs 
and smoke were pestiferous; Edinburgh I find has left but a sad 
impression of hollowness and dulness on me: however, both might 
yield profit ; and now a solitary winter, filled to overflowing with 
Books (for I have discovered a Library here), may be the profit- 
ablest of all. You, as a determined Book-moth, will appreciate my 
felicity, when you hear that I read some ten hours often at a 
sitting, divided by one, for a walk, which I take like physic. My 
head grows a perfect “Revolt of Paris;” nothing occurring to 
divert me; only the little Table-clock (poor little fellow) suggest- 
ing now and then that I am still in the world of time. I fall 
asleep at last towards midnight, amid the Cannon vollies, shrieks 
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and legislative debates, the laughter and tears, of whoie genefa- 
tions ;—for it is mainly History and Memoirs that I am reading. 
Now and then I shall perhaps write something, were it only for 
Prince Posterity. Thus you see us with winter at our door; but 
with huge stacks of fuel for the body’s warmth, and for the 
mind’s. 

‘A benevolent artist arrived lately, moreover, and rehabilitated 
the Piano: a little music is invaluable to me; better than ser- 
mons; winnows all the bitter dust out of me, and for moments 
makes me a good man. 

‘Pray think of us often; send now and then a Paper 
Messenger through the snow to us; to which I will not fail to 
reply. 

‘I had innumerable questions to ask you about matters literary 
in London. Who manages the New Monthly Magazine now? 
For I see Bulwer has given it up long ago. What else is stirring ? 
Pray tell me all you can think of, about such things: remember 
that here simply nothing reaches me of its own accord. Do you 
know an English Book, of date 1709, reprinted some twenty years 
ago, named Apuleius’ Golden Ass? I fancied it a translation of 
the old story ; found it only an Imitation ; full of questionable and 
of unquestionable matter. It surprised me a little ; especially as 
a Queen Anne performance. Farther, can you in few words 
inform me who or what Sir Egerton Brydges is? Was his 
Censuragpublished in London? Much of it is perfectly useless 
for me; but the man has a small vein of real worth in him, and 
knows several things: the whining in his Prefaces struck me as 
the strangest.—I still continue to wish much you would under- 
take the Life of Hazlitt; though in my ignorance of the position 
matters stand in, to advise it were beyond my commission. Of 
all imaginable Books True Biographies are the best, the most 
essential. Hazlitt should not be forgotten. How I have lamented 
too that Porson studied, and drank, and rhymed, and went to the 
Devil, in vain! Peter Pindar too! We should have Lives of all 
such men: not of the “respectable” sort (far from it!); but of 
the true sort; painted to the life, as the men actually looked and 
were. There are hardly any readable Lives in our language 
except those of Players. One may see the reason too. 

‘But now, alas, has my time come. Accept in good part this 
flowing gossip. If I had you here, you should have ten times as 
much. Answer me soon, though I have no right to ask it. Our 
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kindest regards to Mrs. Hunt to Thornton and all the rest; not 
forgetting that smallest listening Philosopher, who has forgot me 
though I have not him. Adieu! 
‘Ever faithfully, 
‘T. CaRLYLE,’ 


The two letters given below from Carlyle to Hunt are short, 
but characteristic. The first, which is undated, runs as follows: 


‘I had thought of sending over to you for a loan of these two 
belligerent Captains; the more welcome to me is your gift, for 
which many kind thanks. I read the book over last night without 
rising (sedens pede in uno). What Aristotle and the Schlegels, 
or even the British Able Editors might say of it I know not; but 
to me it seemed to be a real song, and to go dancing with real 
heartiness and rhythm in a very handsome way, through a most 
complex matter.—To me you are infinitely too kind; but it is a 
fault I will not quarrel with. 

‘ Here are, too, wall-flowers, pledge of the Spring and of Hope. 
Why do you not come to see me? Depend upon it, whatever 
hinders is most probably a mistake or an absurdity. 

‘ Jeffrey is in Town; he that was Francis and is My Lord,— 
somewhat of the Francis having oozed out (I fear) in the interim. 
He “ will, with the greatest pleasure” come hither to meet you 
some night. Will youcome? That is to say, will you actually 
come? Pray do not promise if it is to embarrass you. 

‘Depend on the goodwill and perfect trust and esteem of both 
me and mine. I know you do care for it. 

‘ Always most truly, 
‘T. CARLYLE.’ 

The second is headed, ‘Chelsea: 3 Jany. 1858.’ 

‘Dear Hunt,—I received your kind note, which was very 
welcome to me. The handwriting on the cover was like the 
knock of an old friend at the door. By a later post the same day 
the magazine arrived, for which you must report me much 
obliged to Mr. Moran. 

‘I am crushed down with contemptible, overwhelming labour 
this long time; scarcely able to keep alive under it at all,—at it 
night and day for 18 months past, cut off from the cheerful faces 
of my fellow creatures, and almost from the light of the sun at 
this season—to rummage a hundred waggon-loads of contemptible 
marine stores, and weld out of them a malleable bar of any kind: 
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it is such a job, now in my old days, as was never laid on me 
before ;—and what perhaps is worst of all, I intrinsically set no 
value on the beggarly enterprise, and have only one wish or hope 
about it, that now I had done with it, forever anda day! There 
is at last fair prospect that I shall be out of the First Part in May 
coming. 

‘Mr. Moran, or any other friend of yours, may have half an 
hour of me, whenever he resolves to send up your card. If he 
wait till May he may find me (it is to be hoped) a much saner 
man than now—but he may take his choice. 

‘I remain ever, dear Hunt, 
‘Yours sincerely, 
‘T. CARLYLE.’ 


Readers of ‘ Frederick II.’ may be interested in learning that 
in the eyes of its author the book was a ‘ beggarly enterprise,’ 
and one in which he apparently took no interest whatever. I 
think there can be no doubt that this was the work alluded to, 
which he was struggling to push to a climax in the beginning of 
the year 1858. It was commenced in 1845, and the first volume 
appeared in the summer of 1858. Thirteen years of ‘ con- 
temptible overwhelming labour’ would certainly be enough to 
account for the desperate condition of mind which the foregoing 
letter indicates. In another, he chafes at what he is pleased to 
call the ‘ Prussian Blockheadism ’ with which he is forced to cope 
at this period. One can sympathise with the feeling of intense 
relief and satisfaction which must have inspired him when he 
dashed off the concluding words of the sixth and last of the bulky 
volumes: ‘ Adieu, good readers: bad also, adieu.’ 

‘The sea is a grand sight,’ writes Leigh Hunt in reference to 
his voyage to Italy in the November of 1821, ‘a grand sight, but 
it becomes tiresome and melancholy—a great monotonous idea— 
at least one thinks so when not happy.’ 

A bold undertaking in those days especially, to set out in the 
dreariest season of the year in company with an invalid wife, 
many small children, and the slenderest possible purse, in search 
of a home in a foreign land. But his sanguine and unpractical 
temperament would not allow him to see difficulties and draw- 
backs to a plan which was suggested and urged upon him by 
those for whom he had so strong a regard. Byron was abroad, 
and from him came glowing accounts of the desirability of a 
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scheme which he proposed—namely, that Hunt should join him- 
self and Shelley in setting up a liberal publication in Italy, which, 
besides its supposed pecuniary advantages, was to ensure new 
adherents to the cause of liberty. He insisted also upon the 
entire adaptability of the Italian towns to the needs and‘ require- 
ments of Hunt and his family. 

Shelley, who had taken up his abode at Pisa, again and again 
urged his coming. Hunt longed to join them—to see Italy was 
the dream of his life; and when, added to their entreaties, a 
doctor’s opinion was given that the change might be in every way 
beneficial to Mrs. Hunt, he hesitated no longer. He afterwards 
admits ‘it was not very discreet ’ (‘ Autobiography ’) ‘to go many 
hundred miles by sea in winter time with a large family; but a 
voyage was thought cheaper than a journey by land. It was by 
Shelley’s advice that I acted, and I believe if he had recommended 
a balloon, I should have been inclined totry it.’ Shelley’s counsel 
was characteristic: he says casually, as if the whole business was 
the merest trifle in the world, ‘Put your music and books on 
board a vessel, and you will have no more trouble.’ The babies 
little and big, the delicate wife and the numberless impedimenta 
accompanying so serious an undertaking as the removal of a large 
family to such distant quarters, need not apparently be taken 
into account when the ‘books and music’ were once safely 
deposited on board. I must also quote a sentence here from an 
unpublished letter written by Shelley to Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 
which I have in my collection, and which alludes to this matter ; 
a word or two in the extract given indicating that the poet’s 
advice, though not necessarily insincere, was nevertheless not so 
entirely disinterested as Hunt may have thought it. 

‘You have perhaps heard,’ he writes to Hogg, ‘ of my iniquity 
in seducing Hunt over to Italy. He is coming with all his 
children to Pisa: what pleasure it would give him, me, and all of 
us if you would follow his example; but law, that disease inherited 
from generation to generation, that canker in the birthright of 
our nature, that sieve through which our thoughts flow as fast as 
we pour them in, pens you in London at least for the greater 
part of the year.’ 

Shelley was apparently fond of collecting around him his 
friends and acquaintances, but in this matter of the Hunt exodus 
it is evident, by the foregoing words, that he entertained some slight 
misgiving that the advantages to the latter might be qualified. 

VOL. XVIIIL— NO. 107, N.S. 23 
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Of the sea voyage, its preposterous duration, its many vicissi- 
tudes, and its happy termination, we have an interesting record 
elsewhere. 

The discovery, some time after the vessel had started, that she 
carried, besides sugar, a surreptitious cargo of gunpowder on 
board, which was being conveyed to Greece, was not calculated 
to soothe the nerves of the invalid, whose thoughts incessantly 
dwelt on the unpleasant vicinity of so undesirable a neighbour, 
until peril and storm inspired her with new, and not ill-founded, 
apprehensions. 

It seems to have been a strange and trying experience, even 
for those days of difficult locomotion. A collision occurred on the 
second day after leaving port, the jibboom being carried away 
and one of the bulwarks broken in, and the entire voyage appears 
to have been enlivened by gales the most tremendous the captain 
had ever witnessed. Incredible as it may seem to us in these 
days of rapid progression, December 22, more than a month after 
she left the Thames, saw the brig Jane putting into Dartmouth 
harbour for a pause and breathing space! Here Hunt and his 
family took final leave of her; and after spending some weeks 
at Plymouth, mainly on account of Mrs. Hunt’s health, em- 
barked again in the David Walter, of Carmarthen, which called 
for the family at Plymouth—this time in more promising weather, 
and with better chances for a favourable termination to their 
travels. A glance at Hunt’s graphic account of the troubles 
encountered on board will satisfy the reader that he had, in all 
probability, the best grounds in the world for the opinion quoted 
above—that the sea can be ‘tiresome and melancholy’ as well as 
grand. 

The poet’s appreciation of sunny skies and romantic scenery 
was unbounded; the very names of many of the Italian villages 
he describes as ‘alluring’; yet his spirit was at times weighed 
down with the difficult problem of ways and means, and he 
exerted himself to the full to work, as well as to admire, in order 
to satisfy the demands of his little family. To the picturesque- 
ness and beauty of his surroundings we are doubtless indebted 
for much that is fine in his writings at this period. One recalls 
the beautiful and enthusiastic language he uses with reference to 
his entrance to the Mediterranean sea, and the host of classical 
and romantic memories which must have assailed him, crowding 
upon the natural beauties of the scene, for the first time spreading 
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out before his eyes. How changed, alas! must have been his 
feelings at a future time, when, homeward bound after the lapse of 
a very few years, he reflected that the same blue waters had re- 
morselessly closed over the head of the man he so dearly loved! 

Among his letters from Italy are some charming ones ad- 
dressed to his wife’s sister, Elizabeth Kent, to whom he was 
greatly attached. She it was who, on one memorable occasion 
when a lovers’ quarrel, assuming formidable dimensions, was 
threatening to separate him effectually from his fiancée (then only 
fifteen or sixteen years of age! ), had vigorously stepped into the 
breach at a critical moment, restored the interrupted harmony, 
and managed to place matters once more on a satisfactory footing. 
This service Leigh Hunt never forgot, his affection for ‘ Bebs’ 
being, as he reminds her in a letter I have somewhere seen, ‘ greater 
than for any other human being next to my wife and family.’ She 
was also frequently‘the companion of his solitude in Surrey Jail, 
and when the delicate health of her children obliged Mrs. Hunt 
to remove them, during Hunt’s imprisonment, to the sea-coast, 
it was to Elizabeth she looked to supply her place in caring for 
the well-being and comfort of her husband during her enforced 
absence. 

I transcribe a letter written from Italy to this favourite sister- 
in-law. 

‘Florence: 26 Feby. 1824. 

‘Dearest Bess,—When I tell you that I am preparing to 
send off eight articles for the Examiner on Tuesday, you will not 
wonder that I do not write you a longer letter. My next shall be 
a good crammed one. You will be glad to hear, however, that I 
have got through these articles much better than I expected, and 
am altogether, indeed, much better in health. IfI go on as Ido, 
I shall take a great stride in health, thanks to certain illustrious 
games at hop-scotch which I play every day with the boys at 
12 o’clock in a great room here. At that time, till you hear to 
the contrary, you must fancy me jerking my great black locks up 
and down like a school girl, on one leg, and winning eight games 
out of twelve. 

‘So, Bebs mine, you were not at all in an ill-humour with me, 
and never have been since I have been away. Well, I was going 
to say, like an Irishman, I am very sorry for it—I mean the idea 
of rebuking you without a cause is very grievous to me, and I am 
not sure, all things considered, that I would not rather have had a 
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confession from you that you had been in a good handsome pet, 
followed up by a still handsomer repentance. 

‘The very greatest pleasure you can give me at this distance 
is to show yourself superior to the humours of others (as you do, 
indeed, at home in a noble manner), especially when you reflect 
thit I would rather please you than all other women put together, 
your sister excepted, anxious as I am to do good and give pleasure 
where I can. 

‘ And now, Bebs mine, what shall I crowd into the rest of this 
letter to give you comfort after giving you pain? Fancy all I 
would do to give it to you, and take it as well as you can. 

‘Do you recollect a favorite spot of yours at Hampstead called 
the Ridge, with wood underneath it? There is one here as like 
it as it can stare. I have just been casting my eyes upon it, and 
fancying myself with you. Fancy yourself dancing with joy upon 
it here, which you would surely do if you came; I mean—-will do 
when you come. And nowI mention this, pray let me know in 
your next what hopes and prospects you have of your own on that 
point. I never lose sight of them as farasI am concerned. Why 
cannot you meet with another offer to bring you over? I have 
more than hinted as much to the Novellos in case they come. 

‘Pray, when you write again, do not waste a good whole sheet 
of paper, and very properly and closely written too, on such long 
explanations about other people. Tell me, if you can, of every 
hair of your own head, and write as small and closely as you can, 
and cram your paper with everything that can give you pleasure, 
and nothing that can give you pain: for this is the way all 
existence should be crammed for you, if it could be, by your ever 
affectionate friend, L. H.’ 


On Shelley's tragic end it would be superfluous to enlarge here. 
The final shock to Leigh Hunt was broken, in a manner, by the 
week of agonising suspense which preceded the finding of the 
body, during which time he, in company with Lord Byron and 
Edward Trelawny, was straining every nerve in unremitting effort 
to discover the missing boat and the fate of its occupants. To 
Trelawny the tragedy was doubled in its intensity, owing to the 
affection he entertained for Mr. Williams, Shelley’s companion at 
thetime. The following letter written by him to Hunt, when the 
object of their search was painfully accomplished, will give some 
idea of his terrible loss, 
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‘Dear Hont,—Will you break the news by writing to ' 
I could have borne up against anything but this; but this last 
heavy blow has unmanned and overwhelmed me. I have felt 
some relief in your sympathy, or I could not have gone through 
in this new trial before me; it has awoken me from the morbid 
state of despair I have been in since hope left me for the dreadful 
certainty that I have lost all which made existence to me endur- 
able—nay, a pleasure. All my feelings of friendship and 
affection were kept alive and concentrated in them, and are 
buried with them. Henceforth, I will shun all such ties; but it 
is needless, for I shall never again meet such beings to call them 
forth.—-Yours, EpwarD TRELAWNY.’ 


If agony of mind could ‘unman’ Trelawny, it does not appear 
that physical pain had power to doso. Robert Browning, who 
travelled to Leghorn some time after, mainly, as he says, to speak 
with the man who had ‘ known Byron, and seen the last of 
Shelley,’ records his amazement at Trelawny’s marvellous in- 
difference to bodily suffering—the operations of a surgeon who, 
during the greater part of the interview between them, was 
engaged in probing for a bullet in Trelawny’s leg, not appearing 
in the least to disconcert him, or to interrupt the conversation 
upon indifferent subjects that proceeded during almost all the 
time. 

To Shelley’s funeral pyre Leigh Hunt tells us he added a 
little volume of Keats (The Lamia, &c.) which he himself had 
lent him only a few days previously, and which was found open in 
his coat-pocket when the catastrophe occurred which was to startle 
and horrify the world. Keats’s poetry was greatly admired by 
Shelley and Hunt (as readers of the former’s Adonais and the 
latter’s Imagination and Fancy can testify) and was a frequent 
subject of discussion between them. Shelley’s beautiful descrip- 
tion of the Protestant burial-ground at Rome, where the body of 
Keats was laid, will be remembered : strange chance that the same 
spot should be afterwards destined to receive his own remains! 

Of Keats’s letters to Hunt I have several, but as I believe them 
to have been already published in some form or other I will give 
only a short one which I have never seen in print. It is undated 
and is written from Hampstead, and would be comparatively unim- 
portant in itself, save that it proceeds from that pen which was so 
early to be laid aside for ever. 
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‘Wentworth Place. 

‘My pDEAR Hvunt,—You will be glad to hear I am going to 
delay a little time at Mrs. Brawn’s. 

‘I hope to see you whenever you can get time, for I feel really 
attached to you for your many sympathies with me, and patience 
at all my lunes. 

‘Will you send by the bearess Lucy Vaughan Lloyd? 

‘My best remembrances to Mrs. Hunt. 

‘Your affectionate friend, 
‘Joun Keats.’ 


The fortunes and vicissitudes of Italy in her struggles for 
liberty and freedom were at all times a matter of the most pro- 
found interest to Leigh Hunt. I have heard that fervent hopes 
for her wellbeing and prosperity were mingled with his last 
earthly thoughts. It was probably during his stay in the South 
that he became known to Joseph Mazzini, a letter from whom is 
given below. One is struck with the marvellous command of 
English displayed by the Italian, and may be the less surprised 
that the enthusiastic addresses to his fellow-countrymen, pas- 
sionately poured forth in his native tongue, should have struck so 
deep and wide-sounding a note. The handwriting is very quaint 
and not easy to decipher. 


‘Dear Sir,—I know that the “ Address of the International 
League” has been sent to you with a wish that you should give 
your name to the Council of Association. Should the aim of the 
League be an exclusively English one, I would not venture to 
meddle, or speak a word about it. 

‘ But its aim is, in its substance, European, and its existence 
will prove, I fully know, of great importance amongst others to 
my own country. Every token of sympathy from foreign coun- 
tries, and especially from England, imparts strength to our 
National party. 

‘Fallen nations, like fallen individuals, rise only through love 
and esteem. Your name is known to many of my countrymen; 
it would no doubt impart an additional value to the thoughts 
embodied in the League. It is the name, not only of a patriot, 
but of a high literary man and a poet. It would show at once 
that national questions are questions not of merely political 
tendencies, but of feeling, eternal trust, and godlike poetry. It 
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would show that poets understand their active mission here down, 
and that they are also prophets and apostles of things to come. 

‘I was told only to-day that you had been asked to be a 
member of the League’s Council, and felt a want to cai the 
joy that I too would feel at your assent. 

‘ Believe me, dear sir, ever faithfully yours, 
‘JoserH Mazzini.’ 


The return to England, where the family took up a temporary 
abode at Highgate, seems, in spite of many pleasurable impres- 
sions of the sojourn abroad (mingled, unfortunately, with some 
mournful ones), to have afforded unmixed satisfaction. He 
finishes one chapter of the autobiography, after eulogising the 
brightness and beauty of Italian women, by saying: ‘It was a 
blessed moment, nevertheless, when we found ourselves among 
those dear sulky faces—the countrywomen of dearer ones, not 
sulky. May we never be without our old fields again in this 
world, or the “ old familiar faces ” in this world, or in the next.’ 

Of Browning’s acquaintance with Hunt I can find little trace ; 
yet there must have been an intimacy of some sort between them, 
if one may judge by the following affectionate words from both 
husband and wife which lie before me, and of which I give Mrs. 


Browning’s first. 
‘39 Devonshire Place, Saturday. 


‘My pear Mr. Hunt,—I heard from Mr. yesterday that 
there was a chance for us, for one day in the coming week. Shall it 
be Tuesday? What pleasure we shall have on Tuesday, in that case! 

‘We shall hope for it, at least—-and we may certainly besides 
be very glad that you are practically loosed from the bonds of 
your anxiety about Mrs. Hunt. 

‘Let me remain, with affectionate thoughts from both of us, 

‘ Your grateful 
‘ELizaABETH B. BROWNING. 





‘And when you come I will try to correct the carelessness of 
the bookseller in respect to the books,’ 


From among several of Browning’s letters which I have, I 


select the following: 
*39 Devonshire Place. 


‘My pDEaR Mr. Hunt,—I suppose this will be the last word 
I write in England—we go to Italy to-morrow. You know, I am 
sure you know, how we should have delighted in speaking, rather 
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than writing it, though spoken good-byes are sad. I wish, with 
all my heart, we had seen you, or been able to go and see you. 
It was impossible a week or two ago, when my wife returned from 
the country tired and unwell: and afterwards business kept us 
both at home. I wish I had neglected business and shaken your 
hand once again. Next year will not be too late, however, to 
repair many omissions. We hope to return and find you as we 
found you—just so, except that your health may be amended, 
and that of Mrs. Hunt restored. Nay, I will “ wish,” as gloriously 
as a child, for more exquisite poems beside, such as those you last 
gave us, and after that, I pull off the wishing-cap. But of the 
two blessings I choose your health, for the poems are done, and 
effectually. 

‘My wife’s new edition will reach you directly; it lay at the 
publisher’s and I reclaimed it—but the paper was thin, the early 
copy was but a bundle of “ revises.” 

‘The new book will follow in about three weeks, and we should 
be happy indeed if you saw an advance there. 

‘Is it safe and right, or seemingly impudent, if I add that a 
word thrown into the post without further formality to R. or 
E. B. B. Florence, would make our hearts leap beyond most good 
news? I am bold to write this for my wife’s sake, you can 
understand. 

‘She sends all of love and admiration that a letter can pretend 
to carry, and you are assured of their sincerity by 

‘Your ever affectionate and grateful 
‘ RoBeRT BROWNING.’ 


I have already given a letter from Charles Dickens to Leigh 
Hunt, and I now transcribe two more—slight in themselves but 
interesting in their difference in style, betraying so evidently 
that they proceed from ‘the pen of a ready writer.’ 


‘1 Devonshire Terrace, Third January, 1843. 

‘My pear Hunt,—Next Friday, Twelfth Night, is the anni- 
versarv of my son and heir’s birthday ; on which occasion a Magic 
Lantern and divers other engines are going to be let off on these 
premises. 

‘I have asked some children of a larger growth (all of whom 
you know) to come and make merry on their own account. If 
you be well enough to join us, and will do so by half-past seven, 
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you will give my wife and myself great pleasure, and (I think I 
may predict) Leigh Hunt no pain. 
‘ Always faithfully your friend, 
‘ CHARLES DICKENS. 


‘P.S.—I fancied there was the slightest possible peculiarity in 
your speech last night. Just an elaborate show of distinctness— 
a remarkably correct delivery—an exquisite appreciation of the 
beauty of the language, with the faintest smack of wine running 
through it. This was mere fancy, I suppose ?’ 


The letter following takes us behind the scenes a little, giving 
some insight into the modus operandi of that laboratory, so to 
speak, whence issued so many happy results. 


‘Tavistock House, Friday, Fourth May, 1855. 

‘My pear Hunt,—I have been so constantly engaged and 
occupied since I came home from Paris, that I have never (as you 
know) got to your tea-pot, though I have very often (as you don’t 
know) paved the road to Hammersmith with good intentions, 

‘I am now, to boot, in the wandering—unsettled—restless— 
uncontroullable [sic] state of being about to begin a new book. 
At such a time I am as infirm of purpose as Macbeth, as errant 
as Mad Tom, and as rugged as Timon. I sit down to work, do 
nothing, get up and walk a dozen miles, come back and sit down 
again next day, again do nothing and get up, go down a Railroad, 
find a place where I resolve to stay for a month, come home next 
morning, go strolling about for hours and hours, reject all engage- 
ments to have my time to myself, get tired of myself, and yet 
can’t come out of myself to be pleasant to anybody else. 

‘In which disjointed state I am afraid to trust myself to the 
chance of verbally thanking you for the delightful volume you 
have sent me, within so short an interval after its receipt as may 
save me from the suspicion of having neglected it. 

‘Therefore, I write to thank you for it—to assure you that, 
even in my unlaid-Ghost-like plight, I have renewed with the 
utmost pleasure my acquaintance with those old friends. 

‘ Faithfully yours, 
‘CHARLES DICKENS.’ 


Here are two short letters from Thackeray when in a con- 
vivial frame of mind, one referring to a coming, and the other to 
a passing year, and both containing invitations to dinner. 
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‘3 January, 1847. 


My pear Hunt,—I have not only not had time to thank you 
for the “ Jar of Honey ”: but I have not even tasted any of it— 
nor of Tennyson’s Medley—having been so consumedly occupied 
with business, and with Jollification subsequently, in these latter 
days. 

‘We have had supper parties, singing parties, dinner parties, 
headaches, rather, in the morning, &c. But the week must not 
pass over without saying Hail to Leigh Hunt! 

‘Last week we were to have met at the Procters’, but I 
forgot and you were ill. Can we not meet anywhere this week ? 
For instance, tomorrow at five, there will be two woodcocks, 
presented by Mr. J. O’Connell, and you shall have a bit or not as 
you like, and with or without an answer. 

‘My dear Hunt, I wish you an H.N.Y. 

‘ Yours ever, 
‘W. M. THACKERAY.’ 


The few lines which follow in the beautiful, clear, well-known 
handwriting, are headed with neither date nor address, and are 
unpunctuated throughout. ‘ 


‘My DEAR HuNtT,— 
‘Though we never meet we should 

If you could and if you would 
Will you take your dinner here 
On the last day of the year ? 
And believe me Hunt my dear 
Yours for ever and a day 
Doubleyouem Thackeray,’ 


With which absurd scribble, probably dashed off on the spur 
of the moment, I will bring my remarks concerning Leigh Hunt 
to a conclusion. 

It will be seen that other notable persons besides himself 
have found their way into this paper, but their letters, in all their 
varied points of interest, were addressed to one individual, who 
thus becomes the connecting link between them all. 
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‘THE young man will, perhaps, one day write a respectable essay. 
“ Love’s Triumph” about as much resembles a play as an acorn 
does an oak.’—Social Notes. 

‘The whole thing feeble in the extreme. It was much 
applauded by the author’s aunts, sisters, cousins and female 
belongings generally. They threw back their bonnet-strings and 
cried “ Oh!” and “ Ah!” indiscriminately.—The Prosceniwm. 

‘“QLove’s Triumph ” may be summed up in one word: bosh.’— 
The Prompter. 

‘What rot! ’—The Owl. * 

‘Tiens!’ said I to myself; ‘ these are all gentlemen to whom 
no seats were sent. The pit holds no demon like a critic scorned! 
Is it really possible that can have anything to do with it? Let 
us look at those who were given good stalls.’ 

It was two or three days after the matinée, and Press notices 
were pouring in. Tot judices, tot sententiw. My play was 
‘powerful and gloomy; weak and futile; full of promise and 
bright graceful dialogue ; heavily and lugubriously written ; neatly 
constructed ; absolutely without construction ; the author would 
one day write a capital play; the author must turn his abilities 
elsewhere than the stage; full of interest and movement; 
possessed of no sort of interest; written with a keen eye to 
dramatic effect ; from the point of view of the stage, hopeless; 
absurd; stupid in the extreme; quite childish; excellent ; 
scenes that are altogether admirable.’ (N.B.—These are absolutely 
from the life). 

Here was I, eager to be taught, if ever man was; caring very 
little for myself and everything for my art, or calling; and the 
above cuttings were all in the shape of instruction I could lay 
hands on. Shade of Lessing! Let me go out and consult the 
most experienced of my friends. 

That friend, himself a critic who had sat through more bad 
plays than any man in England, would go no further than declar- 
ing ‘“ Love’s Triumph” wants something.’ Good heavens! was 
there ever a play that didn’t? In his attempts to explain himself 
my friend reminds me of an art-critic I once saw in a studio in 
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front of a picture, trying to make clear to the artist the something 
it wanted. He rounded his hands as if he were squeezing a foot- 
ball, bent himself low as though he were going to bowl it, then 
straightened himself, pushing his open hands over the canvas with 
a kind of angry b-r-r-r-r! noise. That was what it wanted, 
b-r-r-r-r/ and the artist said with conviction, ‘I see!’ 

Singular phantasies of the inarticulate trying to make them- 
selves clear; the blind leading the blind, till both fall into the 
ditch. 

In Waterloo Place I met the shrewd and kindly Purfleet, on 
his way nowhere in particular, as usual. It was one of those deli- 
cate spring days when the sun shines melodiously and the east 
wind hides with the gay malice of a young girl round the street 
corners. We sat on a bench in the Mall, and Purfleet unbuttoned 
his soul. 

‘The fact is,’ said he, ‘criticism in this country is in a truly 
melancholy condition, and until we learn that the critic is in a 
great measure born and not made (though instruction and reading 
will do more for him than for most other artists) it will never be 
better. Just consider. Who is it as a rule does the novels, even 
for the best organs? Generally some spasmodic female relative 
or friend of the editor, ignorant and full of prejudice, with a mind 
unmellowed and even unformed, and a pen as flighty and unre- 
liable as her thoughts. With very little reading beyond the 
typical omnivorous reading of the girl, and absolutely no insight, 
she will sit down and demolish a production which, full of faults 
as it may be, yet often contains much to foster and encourage, at 
any rate to direct aright; with the result that though I some- 
times read a book that is cut to shreds, I never look at one that 
is received with a scream of praise; I give it time to see if it will 
blow over, and I find it generally does. Again, inart, who holds 
the scales of notice for the Academy and Grosvenor, and such like 
exhibitions? Not infrequently a broken-down drawing-master 
with friends of his own to puff, not because he particularly cares 
about or believes in them, but because he hates the established 
reputations. Or some pert Oxford common-room product, with 
ill-digested views, still suffering from a surfeit of estheticism, 
that dying gasp of the pre-Raphaelite ; a stiff-lipped, white-faced 
man, no longer young, whose creed is that no good pictures were 
painted in the English school before 1880. You will read two 
columns of such, and when it’s done you will know no more of 
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what it has all been about than the writer. And as for your own 
line, the theatre, there the earnest soul must see still greater cause 
for despondency.’ 

‘In my own case,’ I said, ‘ you see I have read every notice of 
my work, with a view to its alteration and improvement, and 
there isn’t one of them, from that point of view, is of the slightest 
use.’ 

‘And that is all the more odd,’ Purfleet replied, ‘as almost 
every critic is either an unformed would-be, or an actually disap- 
pointed dramatist! ’ 

I had written my poor play in the early winter mornings, 
generally before breakfast. How cold it often was, and how much 
patient blowing the sacred fire required before it could be got to 
burn; and when alight, how it roared up the chimney in the true 
Ercles’ vein. When it was done, I showed it to a theatrical friend, 
who straightway knocked enough out of it to make another four 
acts. ‘ You remind me,’ I said, ‘of a boy I was at school with, 
who used to take our watches to pieces for us, and when they 
were put together again there were always enough wheels over to 
make another timepiece.’ 

And now that ‘ Love’s Triumph ’ is finished, what shall we do 
with it? There, indeed, lies the true problem. 

The author in England, apart from the difficulty that is always 
with him of writing a good play, has many superb difficulties to 
contend with. Almost the greatest remains with the audience, 
for assuredly no civilised country has so backward an audience to 
show as ours. The manager is their mouthpiece, since long 
experience has taught him pretty well what they want; and him 
you can hear any morning as he sits in his little room over his 
asbestos fire. To such a gentleman, if you can conceive Shake- 
speare taking ‘ Hamlet,’ I think I can tell you pretty well what he 
would say. Indeed, I can hear him: ‘ Plenty of good stuff in it, 
my boy, but totally unsuited to the British public. They won’t 
swallow those long speeches all about nothing, right outside the 
action of the play. The young man talks a lot too much, and 
works right against the sympathies of the audience. They’ll 
’iss “im, if he’s as rude as that to his mother; and look at his 
treatment of Fiji—what’s her name, Ophelia? And he’s quite 
brutal to that old chap, Polonius, who’s a first-class dodderer. 
If the young man thinks his father’s been murdered, why don’t 
he call in the good old Danish bobby and have a nailing good 
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trial, like the ‘“ Man’s Shadder,” instead of going through that 
plaguey play-scene? And, look here, it must end happily, the 
B.P. won’t stand an unhappy ending ; “Amlet must marry Ophelia, 
though there’s no ’arm in her going dotty for a bit. And you’ve 
got three corpses on the stage at the curtain; no, four, by 
George! Do you suppose the audience want to be sent home 
miserable? And no second love interest. First grave-digger 
must ’ave a daughter for Laertes—that can be easily worked. 
And what’s the good of putting the scene out of England? The 
people like a scene they can recognise, and say, “Lord! ain’t 
it azackly like?” Make the scene English, my boy, and the 
people middle-class. The ghost can easily walk on Primrose ‘ill, 
and ’Amlet’s father be a lawyer or something, and Polonius a 
county councillor. Besides, if we’re going to do it, I’m not 
going to spend a lot of money on scenery, I can tell you. And I 
shall want my name on the bill as part author; and Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern can come right out. They’re a noosance. 
And, look here, next thing you write, for gracious sake get it 
type-written ; such a fist as yours I never saw in the ole of my 
days.’ And so poor Shakespeare, having been recommended to 
look after a good farcical comedy from the French, and a collabo- 
rateur who knows the ropes, the manager gives him two fingers 
and says as the door closes, ‘That chap ‘ll come to no good.’ 
Another great difficulty for the author lies in the fact that almost 
all our theatres are presided over by actors, to whom however 
good a play you may take, they will not look at it unless there’s a 
great part in it for themselves. You see, all through their 
apprenticeship they have been fighting for the centre of the stage, 
and once having secured it they don’t mean to give it up. They 
believe themselves, and themselves only, to be necessary to the 
success of any play produced at their theatre, and that belief is 
fostered by the circle in which they live. If for once they could 
only break through that circle to a region where they could hear 
the truth, what a revelation it would be, and how little of it they 
would believe. 

‘ Love’s Triumph’ was written—what should we do with it? 
We would get a note of introduction to the great C and read it 
him ; but C was rather like the North Pole, there was no get- 








ting at him. Somehow, there is a something in the atmosphere of 
the theatre that seems to make man and woman unreliable; and 
directly a man becomes a manager he straightway goes into 
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hiding, especially from authors, and would apparently rather die 
than answer aletter. The ‘ great Duke’ answered everybody, even 
when Premier, but the manager of a theatre can never find time 
to answer anybody. No doubt there is this to be said for him, 
that as manager he becomes the prey of all kinds of impossible 
people with impossible plays ; but a proper introduction should at 
least ensure the aspirant a proper reception, and free him from 
the difficulties a Fenian must experience when trying to get at 
the Irish Secretary. At last, however, we met, and C , with an 
air of absurd preoccupation, as though proposing a rendezvous at 
the ruined mill, or in the haunted chamber of the castle at mid- 
night, arranged a day for the reading. I sighed when at the last 
moment he sent me a telegram asking me to let him have the 
play to read instead; from which having been parted for three 
months, I wrote to demand an answer or the return of the MS. ; 
and the play was promptly returned, unread and indeed unopened, 
my address to him being merely scratched out. 

Let me shorten my harrowing tale. Let it be sufficient that I 
never could get anybody to read the thing; either they thanked 
me through the acting manager and said their arrangements had 
been long completed, or more commonly they did not answer me 
at all. At last, a year and a half after it was written, I consulted 
my theatrical friend, and determined, as the papers put it, ‘ to 
avail myself of the matinée system for testing new plays,’ and 
produce it on my own responsibility. 

When I die I am sure that if anybody troubles to look at my 
heart they will find imatinée engraven on it, with the accent very 
acute. You may consider that if the troubles of an author are 
manifold when producing a play in the ordinary fashion in the 
evening bill, they are doubled and trebled for a matinée. After 
all, plays depend for their success almost entirely on proper cast- 
ing and rehearsal, and for a matinée you can never under any 
circumstances get your play either one or the other. And then 
the class of actor and actress (I say it with all imaginable defer- 
ence) who are available for morning performances are scarcely of 
the best; if they were they would most probably be in regular 
evening employment—in which case, as a rule, their managers will 
not let them act at a motinée; and when you do, after infinite 
trouble, get a tolerable cast together, you can rarely get them all 
at the same time for rehearsal. And, further, when you know 
that the best of them available are no great much, as the Irish 
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say, you may guess what the remainder are like. In ‘ Love’s 
Triumph’ I wanted an actor to play an officer, simply a young officer 
supposed to be in a rather good regiment, and, failing ordinary 
channels, I tried to find what I wanted at the agent’s. Oh! the 
officers and gentlemen I was shown, just the very thing: thin 
young gentlemen with inflamed countenances and flapping capes ; 
middle-aged men with weary-lined faces, who could make up very 
stylish ; thick-set men with the ineffaceable scowl of many years 
theatrical provincial villainy on their never very prepossessing 
countenances ; leading men with hollow false voices ; juveniles with 
the ineradicable cockney accent; gentlemen without number 
with that curiously dirty skin and tired flat mouth that come from 
too many cigarettes and habitual late hours. I don’t want to say 
anything unkind of the profession, for which I have much respect 
and affection, but I should very much like to know why the 
majority of actors and actresses go on the stage. I am inclined 
to believe that the majority, beyond a great liking for the calling 
and an exaggerated belief in themselves, founded on a misappre- 
hension of their abilities, have scarcely any qualification for it 
whatever—neither education, nor study, nor physical gifts, nor 
even power of mimicry ; certainly not, in very many cases, patience 
and determination to succeed. There was a gentleman playing 
for me who, down to the last, had no notion of what the play was 
all about, and didn’t care to take the trouble to inquire. I don’t 
complain, as author, at his not being interested in my work, but 
I want to know how otherwise than by following and understand- 
ing the story he was to take his right place in the picture? It is 
true they are most of them ambitious, which simply means they 
want to earn more money and play parts they are totally unsuited 
to. I fancy that ladies and gentlemen as a rule go on the stage, 
first, from motives of vanity, and, secondly, because it seems as 
easy and pleasant a way of earning money as any other. In all of 
which you can easily detect the wounded author who believes him- 
self to have been wrongly interpreted. 

With all the help a ramshackle cousin could give me (origi- 
nally meant for the law, but having a large, hollow, rumbling 
voice, and a dislike to hard work, believed himself Kean), it took 
us three weeks to form a company, later to be qualified as ‘ feeble 
and indifferent.’ Not being able to secure a stage, we met for 
our first rehearsal in a tavern in the Strand—a large, blank, back- 
room, generally given over to inflamed socialist oratory ; and then, 
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indeed, my troubles began. My leading man—was there ever 
anybody so difficult to deal with, so impossible? He was for ever 
taking me aside and proposing alterations in his part, always for 
his own benefit. If ever I saw an impersonation of fractious 
vanity it was that gentleman. I can see him now, bearing down 
on me, sucking the stump of his pencil, with another line to be 
written in, or a piece of business to be changed that would bring 
him more into the centre of the stage. At last, after more 
tracasserie than I can bring myself to describe, he wore out even 
my patience, and ten days before the performance we parted. 


‘Then did the second leading gentleman draw me into a corner 


and assure me that for a part of that kind he was simply the 
finest in the market, and beg it of me. Why some of the ladies 
didn’t offer to dress up and undertake it, I cannot understand. I 
am grateful to them for their forbearance, for it seems to me part 
of the actor’s creed that he is absolutely qualified for any part in 
the play other than the one for which he is cast, and that sex 
makes, after all, little difference: have not ladies been known to 
play Romeo? However, I found ancther for my purpose in a 
Strand restaurant, who, after attending one rehearsal, sauntered 
up to tell me he had accepted a country engagement and must 
reluctantly give up the part. Truly, my company was like a 
snow man—fast as I built him up he straightway toppled over. 
Infandum jubes renovare dolorem! It was only on the 
Monday before the Thursday on which we were to play that we 
had our cast complete, and then we had no stage of our own to 
rehearse on, for we were only guaranteed the stage for one dress 
rehearsal. We had exhausted the music-halls, and were driven 
over the water tothe ‘Standard.’ It was freezing out-of-doors, and 
in the theatre, as it always is, it was colder still. My leading 
lady, not to be behindhand, began to cough with exaggerated 
and pathetic vehemence, and declared she was going to be ill. I 
dared not look at her, or she would have begun to spit blood. 
The wife of my low comedian selected the Monday night on which 
to have a baby, and the low comedian sat the Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday by her bedside. The band never came to the dress- 
rehearsal, nor the dresses either—I had to go off and fetch them in 
a cab—and on Thursday morning there were no programmes. An 
author I had never spoken to, nor heard of except to forget, wrote 
to charge me with plagiarising the central idea, and strangers of 
ail sorts wrote to demand seats, which, if I had sent (and they all 
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enclosed stamped envelopes for a reply), I should not have had 
a stall left for my friends. One in particular, from Balham, was 
most persistent, because he had once written an article for the 
Allahabad Gazette. 

Nor were my troubles by any means over, for on the day itself 
half-way through the first act, the conductor of the orchestra, in 
his interest leaning forward, touched the electric curtain-bell with 
his elbow, whereupon the curtain slowly began to descend, and 
needed much bad language to make it rise again; while, in the 
the third, somebody knocked against one of the scene-braces, 


which scene solemnly and surely fell inwards. Of course, every-— 


body laughed—I should have done the same; and we played 
the act out with a bulging wall. When finally the curtain fell 
and I was called, the papers said I was much applauded by the 
friends of whom the house was full—some, indeed, with whom it 
was packed, in the Irish jury sense—the inference, of course, 
being that if they had been strangers, they would very properly 
have hissed. 

The difficulties and troubles I have only lightly touched upon 
are incidental, I am told and believe, to every matinée. For my 
part, I thought they were never coming to an end, and never went 
to rehearsal without the foreboding of a calamity, which was pretty 
sure to be realised. The sight of a telegram was particularly 
obnoxious, containing as it always did something unpleasant. 
And yet, with all these troubles and difficulties, known as they 
must be to the critics, it is, I think, fair cause of complaint that 
they are almost invariably more severe on a play produced at a 
matinée than in the evening bill. I know this, that there are many 
plays produced at night and ultimately worked up into successes, 
which, if they had been produced first in the afternoon and treated 
in the usually severe fashion, would never have been heard of 
again ; for, for a matinée production, the author is almost entirely 
in the critics’ hands, and has no chance of appealing from them to 
the public. I fancy one reason for their severity is that the 
critics don’t like the system any more than the managers, and, 
entailing as it does a good deal of extra work on them, perhaps 
desire to put a stop to it. But let them consider that it is, after 
all, the only fashion of testing the work of unknown men, and 
Robertson himself would no doubt have been spared many years 
of weariness and disappointment if he could have availed himself 
of it for ‘ Society’; though, to be sure, the abuse that was lavished 
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on that excellent production would in that event have prevented 
him from ever discovering whether the opinion of the public coin- 
cided with that of the critic. Finally, it is disheartening, indeed, 
to find work over which one has spent a year-and-a-half’s labour, 
constant re-writing and indefatigable thought, dismissed in a few 
lines as having ‘ clearly been hastily sketched and written off in a 
hurry.’ 

A few words on the cost of a matinée will not be out of place. 
Roughly speaking, you may calculate that the production of an 
ordinary play, without having to have any new scenery painted, 
will cost between 130/. and 150/. The theatre and band will be 
from 251, to 301.; the company from 60/. to 80l.; and the rest 
will go in advertisements, printing, and many other small ex- 
penses, scarcely to be detailed, but all of them existing. Sothat, 
on the whole, unless you can be sure of having at least 130/. in 
the house, a very large one for a matinée, you will be tolerably 
sure to lose money. 

And now that it’s all over, I really don’t know whether I have 
written a good or a bad play, and no one apparently can enlighten 
me. ‘Pienty of good stuff in it, my boy,’ actors say to me, ‘ but 
wants something.’ If I balance the Press notices, cancelling one 
against another, I find the preponderance in my favour; but, on 
the other hand, let me say, no London manager has offered to 
take the work and produce it, though to be sure no London 
manager was present at the performance, and must judge it, if at 
all, from such criticisms as he happens to see. True, one offers 
to send it into the country, and that offer I have accepted, after 
making certain alterations for the purpose, with my eye on the 
susceptibilities and refinements of country audiences; while an 
American speculator writes to say, ‘it has not quite body enough 
for the American public, but I hope we shall one day do business 
together.’ The fact is, I fancy, I have set to work too much on 
my own lines, without a due consideration of the more commonly 
accepted theatrical methods. I have tried to copy life to the best 
of my ability and observation, and according to most have been 
tolerably successful —‘ characters life-like and well-drawn ; com- 
mendably free from exaggeration ’—and so on—but still the some- 
thing wanting. Perhaps, like the art-student, I have not first 
undergone a due apprenticeship from the antique ; for, unless I 
am laying a somewhat flattering unction to my soul, the reflection 
is forced upon me that what ‘ Love’s Triumph’ wants is the touch 
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of the old theatrical stage-carpentry, virtue over-tried and vice 
over-jubilant, the old figures and old situations they pigeon-hole 
at the Adelphi and reproduce there, I believe, so successfully. 
For in writing a play one cannot remember too often one is writing 
mainly for imbeciles: excellent people, no doubt, full of good 
sense and rectitude in their own affairs, but, from the point of 
view of theatrical appreciation, positively imbeciles in the main. 
How else, I confidently ask, can one explain the enormous success 
of certain comic operas, farcical comedies, burlesques, dramas 
even? And you must remember that if you write a novel of your 
best, say a John Inglesant, if it does not appeal to one section 
of the public it will to the other, and still be highly successful ; 
but you must write a play to suit representatives of all sections— 
stalls, pit, dress-circle, and gallery—while those you have mainly 
to please are in the pit, crying and sucking oranges. That was 
why Moliére selected his housekeeper to read to—she was the 
symbol of the general intelligence ; and why Fox always used to 
talk over every measure first with Lord B., a notorious simpleton— 
for he used to say that if he knew what Lord B. thought of it, he 
was tolerably sure what the verdict would be from the British 
public generally. 

Let me not conclude without recording kindness and sym- 
pathy, since I have written something of indifference and want of 
care. If some of my company were always late for rehearsal, 
there were others always punctual and ready, ungrudging of 
work and eager of suggestion, the first to come, the last to go. 
Kind and good Miss H., seeing me more than usually troubled at 
some more than usual catastrophe, would take me aside and 
entreat me not to bother myself unduly, for that such were the 
common incidents of matinées, and all would come right at the 
end. If most of the actors wandered aimlessly about the back of 
the stage, talking and paying no heed to their cues, slipping even 
out of the theatre when they could, there were others always 
prompt and attentive, interested in their work, anxious for help 
and appreciation which I was always ready and gladto give. And 
if occasionally one beat one’s head against a brick wall of obsti- 
nate vanity, one sometimes found the diffidence of true talent 
and the ready attention of the student who never thought she 
knew teo much, 
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I suppose there are no living creatures on earth that more 
surprise and astonish the new-comer at first sight in their native 
haunts than the Brazilian toucans. Such incongruous birds have 
no right to be alive: there’s something absolutely paradoxical, 
unearthly, absurd, about their grotesque and bizarre appearance. 
They look for all the world as if they’d stepped direct out of 
one of Sir Augustus Harris’s Drury Lane pantomimes into the 
shadowy depths of a South American forest. That strangely 
shaped head, that heavy, overgrown, and gorgeously coloured 
beak, seem almost as if they had been produced by some ingenious 
stage carpenter, and then stuck by mistake on the wrong body, so 
much too small is the bird itself for its ungainly proboscis. And 
yet, when one comes to examine them closely in their own wild 
woods, one sees at last that evolution, like wisdom, is justified in 
the long run of all its children. For, quaint and misshapen as 
the toucan appears at a first hasty glance, every detail in its 
organisation bears none the less some distinct reference to the 
exact niche in the economy of nature which that very odd fowl 
has by slow degrees carved out for itself in the fruit-forests of 
tropical America. 

It is always by comparison, and especially by tracing out through 
analogy the probable course of development in every race, that 
peculiar forms in plant or animal life can best be comprehended. 
Biology nowadays, we know, is nothing if not comparative. So 
let us begin by trying what light the smaller bills of other allied 
or like-minded birds can be made to throw upon the origin and 
nature of toucans; and then let us return once more to the 
gaudy toucan tribe itself, and see on what causes it ultimately 
depends for the evolution of its singular and characteristic 
peculiarities. 

Hornbills, you may perhaps be aware, are not toucans, nor are 
they even related by descent to the toucan family, being perfectly 
independent developments of a distinct race, which has arrived in 
Africa, India, and the Malay Archipelago, at something the same 
odd and uncanny results as the toucans themselves have separately 
attained by a wholly different path in the South American forests, 
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Nevertheless, as we have all learned from the wisdom of our 
ancestors that the longest way round is the shortest way home, 
I hold it for truth that whoever would fully understand toucans 
must first begin by evolving the hornbills, as the German philo- 
sopher evolved the camel from his inner consciousness. For in 
the evolution of the hornbill the stages are easier for us to follow 
step by step; the intermediate links are more numerous and 
better preserved ; and the course of events that led some king- 
fisher-like bird of the Eastern Hemisphere to develop a huge 
beak till it grew into a hornbill, may be regarded as a very fair 
typical parallel to the course of events which led some fruit- 
eating woodpecker of the western tropics similarly to develop 
into a grotesque but splendidly-coloured toucan. In short, I 
regard our present subject in a wide and comprehensive light as 
a comparative study of the origin and development of very big 
bills in the tropical fruit-eaters. 

As point of departure in our tour of exploration through this 
outlying ornithological province, I know no better starting-place 
than our common and beautiful little English kingfisher. For 
voyages of discovery are always and necessarily from the known 
to the unknown; and I take it for granted that the kingfisher, 
though by no means a common object of the country in south- 
eastern England, is at any rate just known by sight, even to 
town-bred eyes, as a quick gleam of gold anda flash of bright 
blue among the yellow flags and tall sedges of many a slow- 
running copse-clad river. It is, indeed, the most brilliantly 
coloured and handsomest cf our indigenous British birds; and on 
that account, perhaps, being much persecuted for its beauty, it is 
also the shyest, the most retiring, and the quickest-winged of any. 

But whoever has had the good luck to catch a glimpse of a 
kingfisher at rest on the branches of an alder overhanging the 
water's edge—head bent forward towards the stream, and vivid 
eye keenly intent for the glance of a silver fin in the river 
beneath—must have noted that, though the bird is all grace and 
elegance in its own special way, the head and bill are unusually 
large, or even top-heavy, for the size of the body. This bigness 
of head is a general peculiarity of all the kingfisher tribe, and it 
depends, of course, upon the nature of their food; for if king- 
fishers had only as wide a gape as a sparrow or arobin, they could 
never manage to gulp down whole the roach and dace and miller’s 
thumbs and stone-loach which form the staple of their light and 
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nutritious diet. Already in the kingfishers, in fact, as compared 
with other members of the woodpecker tribe, to which in a wide 
sense they belong by descent, we can see a distinct enlargement 
and broadening of the bill, in adaptation to the new and predatory 
mode of life adopted by the family. 

Oddly enough, too, as it happens, we can even show that this 
increase of size in the kingfisher’s bill is itself of comparatively 
recent origin. If you surprise a kingfisher’s home in a hollow of 
the bank (which it needs sharper eyes to do than most people 
possess ), and examine the callow young on their nest of fish-bones, 
you will find that the beaks of the nestlings are much shorter 
and narrower in proportion than those of the adult birds, thus 
showing an approach to the common type of bill in their remoter 
ancestors. For it is acommonplace of biology since Darwin’s day 
that young animals always resemble the earlier type of their race, 
and that recently acquired distinctive features become more and 
more pronounced as the creature approaches complete maturity. 
Thus young soles (to take a familiar example), instead of being 
lop-sided as in later life, swim straight like other fish, with one 
eye on either front, and only take after a while to the curious 
habit of lying on one side upon the sandy bottom with both eyes 
distorted to the upper surface ; and thus, too, young frogs begin 
their career as true water-breathing fish, which we know as tad- 
poles, and only later drop their tails, their gills, and their 
aquatic habits, to hop on shore at last as fully-developed lung- 
bearing and four-legged amphibians. 

Now, the true kingfishers, as their name betokens, are all 
and sundry of them anglers by use and wont; and some among 
their number, like the little Indian species, and the pied Egyptian 
form so familiar to every tourist by Cook’s steamers up the Nile, 
have even bigger bills in proportion than the blue water-haunter 
of our English streams—no doubt because they have on the 
average larger and bonier-headed fish to deal with. But there is 
a certain outlying group of omnivorous kingfishers in the Asiatic 
and Malayan world, so careless of verbal accuracy that they 
actually forbear to fish at all, contenting themselves rather with 
a very mingled and unsavoury diet of grasshoppers, butterflies, 
lizards, crabs, and blindworms, which they pounce down upon 
in the dense glades of far eastern forests. A few, like St. John 
the Baptist, lead an ascetic life on a cheap meal of locusts. 

Now, all these aberrant non-aquatic and fish-forswearing members 
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of the haleyon tribe require and therefore possess a still larger 
bill and a still wider gape than their riverside relations; and 
they are best known to stay-at-home Englishmen, perhaps, in 
the person of their largest and dingiest representative, the Laugh- 
ing Jackass of Australia, whose strange and monotonous cry and 
ungainly form have made him a favourite at the Zoo and in many 
private aviaries. 

The Laughing Jackass, to be more precise, is the biggest of 
the kingfishers; and as it lives almost entirely off Australian 
lizards, with a dash of water thrown in now and again by way of 
variety, it naturally needs even a bigger and wider bill than any 
other of its fish-eating or locust-catching relations. When it opens 
its formidable beak to utter its fiendish langh—the loud laugh 
that speaks the vacant mind—it looks as if it were all mouth: a 
most uncouth wild beast, capable of swallowing at a gulp, without 
the faintest effort, its own bulk in lizard flesh. Its weird and 
discordant merriment keeps the forest lively from morning to 
night ; at intervals through the day it pours forth its full heart 
in profuse strains of unpremeditated inanity. Clearly, we are 
here well on the way toward the development of the hornbills: 
for the Laughing Jackass is an omnivorous kingfisher, all beak 
and throat, who has deserted the riverside and the cult of Father 
Isaac for the tangled depths of the Australian forest. 

From some such ancestral form as this, no doubt, the hornbill 
himself is almost certain}y descended. For your hornbill is a 
forest-haunting bird of the Malayan and Indian region, allied to 


the kingfishers in bony type and structure, but strictly fru- 


givorous in diet—a reformed character, indeed, who, on removal 
from the fisheries to the innocent woods, has left off shedding 
blood, and been converted, by a perusal of Professor Newman’s 
tracts, to vegetarian principles. Nevertheless, in some species of 
hornbill a fair dash of the old Adam still survives unsubdued ; 
for not only on an emergency do they relapse again under stress 
of circumstances into the bad habit of catching and eating lizards, 
like their allies the Laughing Jackasses, but they have even been 
known to revert on occasion to the primitive kingfisher tactics, and 
to angle after trout with distinguished success like their earliest 


ancestors. Such recrudescences of barbarism, however, like the 


stray cases of cannibalism among European sailors, occur only in 
certain outlying and barbarous forms: the true hornbills of the 
Malay Archipelago, Mr. Wallace assures us—and he knows them 
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intimately—are confirmed vegetarians, without a last lingering 
regret for the fleshpots of their ancestral Egypt. 

With this change of habit in the hornbill tribe from a car- 
nivorous to a strictly vegetarian diet comes a corresponding 
modification in the form and size of that ever very variable 
member, the bill. Fruit-eaters have always big and powerful 
beaks; and the hornbills, which regale themselves on the large 
and luscious fruits of Africa, India, and the Malay Archipelago, 
require them even bigger and more powerful in their way than 
most other fruit-eaters, Their habit of feeding, in fact, is to seat 
themselves at leisure—for they are dignified birds—on the 
branch of a loaded fruit-tree, and to pick off one by one with 
deliberate care all the fruits they can find within reach of their 
perching place. As they gather each, they throw their heads 
backward with a sudden little jerk, and gulp down the big mouth- 
ful entire with a curious tossing motion. For this purpose, they 
need very big bills and a very wide gape; and natural selection 
has provided them accordingly with both to a degree that renders 
them not a little grotesque and unsightly. 

But the special peculiarity from which the hornbill derives 
his name is not the size alone of his overgrown beak, but the 
funny casque or excrescence which forms, as it were, a sort of 
false front or outwork to it. In many of the species—for the 
hornbills are themselves a considerable family—this ‘horn’ or 
helmet seems to be of use for the most part merely as a balance 
or make-weight, like the pole of the acrobat. But in the great 
helmeted hornbill of Sumatra it consists of a solid bony material, 
resembling ivory; and Mr. H. D. Forbes has quite recently 
observed that the bird actually uses it as a hammer or battering- 
ram to beat the branches of fruit-trees, just as farmers in 
England beat apples in their orchard. With its heavy scarlet 
hammer-fronted casque, this huge and ingenious hornbill butts 
against the boughs with resounding thuds, and so dislodges the 
figs on which it feeds from the inaccessible small twigs that 
would not bear the weight of so portly a visitor. But alas! in this 
mercantile age, when commerce exploits every quarter of the 
globe from China to Peru, the Malays are rapidly exterminating 
the great helmeted hornbill for filthy lucre’s sake; for out of its 
dense white casque, as hard and handsome as ivory, they have 
learned to manufacture beautiful studs and sleeve-links of con- 
siderable money value. In most other hornbills, the casque is a 
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light cancellated and pumice-like structure, unfitted for hammer- 
ing; but in this particular bird the bony character of the helmet 
had led Professor Flower to infer that it must be used for butting, 
even before Mr. Forbes observed its employment for that purpose 
in the Sumatran forests. 

Like the Laughing Jackass, the hornbills are a vocal race, and 
their powers in this respect are of a kind to leave even their 
Australian allies far behind in the lurch as public performers. 
Among the dim woods of New Guinea the voice of the great 
hornbill is heard in the land more than a mile off, and resembles, 
says Mr. Wallace, ‘something between the bray of a jackass and 
the shriek of a locomotive.’ It is not to be surpassed in power 
by any sound that any animal on earth is capable of evoking—not 
even including the howler-monkeys of the South American 
tropics; and as it never ceases for a moment the livelong day, 
re-echoing through the hills with resonant bellows, life in the 
forests of southern New Guinea is not to be recommended to 
nervous patients who give notice to their landlord because the 
girls next door are learning the piano. Even the most expe- 
rienced and tolerant of tropical travellers describes the resulting 
hubbub as ‘ absolutely intolerable.’ 

All the hornbills have a very odd habit connected with their 
nesting which has no relation at all to our proper subject of big 
bills, but which is so very interesting in its own way that I 
can’t resist the temptation of dragging it in, neck and crop, into 
the present discussion by way of digression. To tell you the 
truth, there’s nothing I love like the discursive style. It saves 
one from the besetting sin of priggishness, and we will allow, 
between ourselves, that if men of science have a fault (which I 
am far from desiring to assert), that fault is that they’re just a 
trifle inclined. at times to be priggish. Well, the hornbill’s 
ménage, when he takes to housekeeping, shows a tendency to 
more than Oriental seclusion. His harem is inviolable, though 
strictly monogamic. The male bird places the female securely in 
a hollow tree, and there plasters her up with mud, a close prisoner 
in her room, till she has hatched her eggs, leaving only a little 
hole just big enough for his own bill to poke through, and by 
this buttery hatch, so to speak, he feeds her sedulously day by 
day during the sitting season. Within the safe retreat so formed 
the hen bird makes a comfortable nest of her own feathers, and 
remains with her young till they're fully fledged, being tended all 
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the while with assiduous care by her devoted husband. Match 
that if you can for a model of the domestic virtues! 

And the way the father hornbill feeds his wife and brood is 
itself almost as strange as the device he employs to protect her 
from harm during the period of nesting. The male bird, through 
the breeding season, eats as much fruit as he can stuff, till he 
has filled his crop with it; then, at stated intervals, he disgorges 
the whole lot at once in an envelope or gizzard-sack, which is, in 
fact, the disengaged interior lining of his own stomach. I 
apologise for plain speaking, but the facts of science must not be 
blinked for fear of Miss Podsnap. Well, in a very short time the 
envelope grows again, and is again got rid of, with all its 
contents, to feed the wife and children in their prison nursery. 
Such devotion surpasses even the fabulous instinct of the pelican, 
for the male bird himself grows, naturally enough, as thin as a 
lath in the process, while the hen gets so fat in her idle indoor 
life, that she is eagerly sought for by the natives as a delicious 
morsel, figuring on their menw as a royal dainty. And now, as 
Herodotus puts it, enough has been said concerning the ways of 
hornbills. Let us pass on from this side-issue to our more proper 
subject, the South American toucans. 

So far as descent is concerned, the toucans, we saw, are in no 
way connected with the kingfishers and the hornbills; the re- 
semblance between the two groups is, as biologists phrase it, 
purely adaptive. In other words, while one set of birds in the 
Eastern Hemisphere took to fruit-eating habits, and consequently 
acquired a large and top-heavy bill, another and totally un- 
connected set of birds in the Western Hemisphere took on their 
own account to the self-same mode of life, and acquired accord- 
ingly, by independent steps, much the same external charac- 
teristics. But while the hornbills are kingfishers who have gone 
forestine and fruit-eating, the toucans are woodpeckers who have 
equally adopted a vegetarian diet. And the marks of their distinct 
origins cling to them still, for while the hornbills have feet 
divided into three fingers and one thumb apiece, like the rest of the 
kingfishers, the toucans agree rather with the parrots, the cuckoo, 
and the other birds of the great woodpecker family, in having 
their toes divided by twos and twos, a pair of fingers on each foot 
bending forward on the perch, and a pair of thumbs at the back 
bending hindward to meet them. The coincidences between the 
two big-billed groups, in fact, are mere adaptive likenesses, due 
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to similarities in acquired mode of life. The differences, on the 
contrary, are fundamental and deep-seated differences, due to 
real diversities of ancestral origin and pedigree. In one word, a 
set of developed and big-billed woodpeckers, known to us as 
toucans, fill in the economy of nature in South America the same 
place which is filled in Africa, India, and the Malay Archipelago 
by a set of developed and big-billed kingfishers, known to us as 
hornbills. 

I know no fowls of the air which more admirably typify in 
their own persons the effects of a forestine tropical fruit-eating life 
than these gorgeous toucans. Their big bill enables them to reach 
out from afar at fruits, as they sit at their ease on the trees that 
bear them, and to toss them off ata gulp in a large and airy 
manner that is very characteristic of all the whole-swallowing 
fruit-eaters. They are gregarious and sociable birds, to a great 
extent organised into a fixed community ; for they make common 
cause against enemies, such as owls and falcons, whom they surround 
and mob with one accord after the fashion of all dominant races, 
as rooks doin England. Having thus little need for protection, 
they are noisy and clamorous in their native woods, resembling in 
all these respects the other gregarious fruit-eaters, like parrots 
and monkeys. In short, they display for us in full perfection the 
free, democratic, fearless, open, and gossipy life naturally engen- 
dered in tropical surroundings among powerful and social frugivo- 
rous species. 

3ut it is more especially the gorgeous colouration of the 
toucans which renders them most typical in many ways of the 
habits and manners of the larger fruit-eating birds. For I have 
already pointed out in this magazine, in dealing with the more 
widespread family of the parrots, that flower-haunting and fruit- 
eating creatures, such as butterflies, humming-birds, cockatoos, 
and lories, almost always develop in the long run a marked 
msthetice taste for pure and brilliant colours, which reacts at last 
through sexual selection on their own appearance. Accustomed 
to seek their food among bright tropical blossoms or gaudy 
southern forest fruits like mangoes and star-apples, these feathered 
westhetes acquire hereditarily a love for colour which influences 
them in the end in the choice of their own brilliant mates, and so 
secures the perpetuation of the most beautiful and most gorgeous 
of their kind by unconscious selection. And in this respect the 
toucans are absolutely unsurpassed in the whole range of nature: 
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their large and richly coloured bills, their delicate breast plumage, 
and their bodies generally, present a variety of melting tints and 
contrasted hues nowhere else to be found in equally close display 
on any other animal. 

People who have only seen stuffed toucans in a museum, how- 
ever, can have no proper idea of the astonishing magnificence and 
beauty of their rainbow colouring in a state of nature. For the 
most delicate and most iridescent of all their hues are those of the 
big beak and the soft naked parts of the face and body. Here, 
blue and green, crimson, orange, and yellow, pass quickly into one 
another by dainty gradations. Unhappily, the tints of the soft 
parts are so very evanescent that they disappear altogether within 
a few hours after death; and without them to harmonise the 
general effect of the whole, the gaudy colouring of the permanent 
plumage is apt to strike one, in a museum, as positively garish in 
its crude reds and yellows. A living toucan, on the contrary, 
though almost barbaric in its magnificence, can never be accused 
of vulgar bad taste ; it is like St. Mark’s at Venice, or the Moorish 
decoration of the Alhambra at Granada, polychromatic to the last 
degree, yet always beautifully harmonious. 

It’s worth while to notice, too, that the most brilliant colours 
of all, in the living toucan, are lavished on that very bill, which to 
human observers often seems so disproportioned as to be a positive 
disfigurement. This shows that de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum. The toucans themselves clearly think quite otherwise. 
To them, a large bill is a point to be admired, as a mark of per- 
fect and advanced toucanity. And this is entirely in accordance 
with a general law of animal decoration, first pointed out, though 
not (I believe) correctly interpreted, by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Mr. Wallace has shown that brilliancy of colour in most animal 
races is, on the whole, ‘ proportionate to integumentary develop- 
ment ;’ in other and simpler words, that wherever any external 
part of an animal is very much larger than in most of its allies, 
that part is as arule most brilliantly tinted. No other insects, 
for example, have such widely-expanded wings in proportion to 
their bodies as butterflies ; in none do the wings vary so much in 
form and size; and in none are they clad with so beautiful and 
highly-organised a coat of scale-like feathers. Among birds, 
again, we have the wonderful clothing of plumage, the most 
highly organised, the most varied, and the most expanded and 
fluffy of dermal appendages. And if we look at the various birds 
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in detail, we see in the same way that the most highly coloured 
and most richly varied markings, as Mr. Wallace shows, occur on 
those parts of the feathery coat which have undergone the greatest 
modification and attained in the end the most abnormal develop- 
ment. 

In the peacock, for example, the tail-coverts, or secondary tail 
feathers, are developed to a degree elsewhere entirely unknown ; 
and it is on their greatly dilated and expanded ends that we find 
the gorgeous shaded eye-spots of green and gold and purple 
which the bird displays so proudly before his observant dames. 
In the various birds-of-paradise, aecording to the nature of the 
species, the gorget, or the breast-plate, or the crest, or the tail- 
feathers, are produced into long and graceful streaming tufts, 
which concentrate accordingly on themselves all the beauty of the 
colouring. In the Argus pheasant, the secondary quills of the 
wings are lengthened and broadened for ornamental display ; and 
it is here that one finds that wonderful ball-and-socket shading 
which, as Darwin observed, marks the highest point yet attained 
on our earth by the selective xsthetic preference of the lower 
animals. Similarly with the humming-birds: it is their highly- 
developed necklets, or breast-ornaments, or wings, or tail-feathers, 
that glow with metallic sheen of silver, gold, and bronze, or re- 
produce the varied tints of amethyst, sapphire, ruby, and emerald. 
I needn’t further elaborate this obvious point: whoever looks at 
an aviary or a stuffed collection of birds will see at a glance for 
himself that from the woodpecker to the ostrich, from the waxen 
chatterer to the macaws and cockatoos, wherever there is a spe- 
cially brilliant spot of colouring in the plumage of any particular 
specimen, that spot occurs always on the most highly developed, 
expanded, or tufted feathers. 

What is the reason of this law? Well, without going into it 
too deeply at the tag-end of our discussion, I should be disposed 
to say this. Such marks are in every case most distinctive of 
species. They vary much from kind to kind; when highly deve- 
loped, they mark an animal at once as a fine specimen of its own 
particular race. They bespeak vigour, efficiency, full realisation 
of the specific ideal; and therefore they are likely to be admired 
by strong and vigorous members of the opposite sex. Thus we 
human beings attach importance to a characteristically human 
face and mien; we dislike the slouching gait, the low bridge to 
the nose, the heavy chin, the retreating forehead, which indicate 
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close relationship to the ape, our ally. And in a mau we all 
admire the distinctively manly form and features—a fine flowing 
beard, a thickly-clad upper lip, an upright carriage, a tall and 
well-knit frame, an intellectual face, a brow that bespeaks at least 
full ordinary faculties. And so, I believe, in all other species, 
attention is chiefly directed, as regards the sense of beauty and 
the choice of mates, to those special qualities which mark high 
individual realisation of the ideal of the race. In the peacock, a 
spreading and brilliantly coloured tail ; in the humming-bird, the 
peculiar decorative adjunct of each particular kind; in the stag, 
branching antlers with many noble tines; in the mandril, the 
vivid, iridescent hues of the facial callosities. 

Now, if we apply these general principles to the case of the 
toucan, we can see at once why the toucan’s bill is so gorgeously 
and so wonderfully coloured with melting tints. It is an excep- 
tionally large and highly modified organ, produced by slow degrees 
through the action of natural selection from some parent form far 
smaller and lessextended. It has an immense expanse of integu- 
ment, in which colours are accordingly very likely to show them- 
selves as direct results of organic modification. It is highly 
characteristic of the toucan race, and is therefore sure to be much 
admired by toucans at large, as a proof and guarantee of high 
toucanical qualities. So it is sure to be the part on which most 
stress will be laid by its own allies in the choice of mates, and 
where colour will be most insisted upon, as with ourselves in the 
case of the cheeks, the lips, and the face generally. Moreover, in 
each species of toucan the bill is differently coloured, and these 
differences in colour most probably serve, not merely as recogni- 
tion marks, by which each kind may know its like in crowded fruit- 
resorts, but also as special attractions between the sexes of each 
species. In many instances, indeed, the markings are especially 
gay and brilliant on the bill, and they always act as ready signs of 
specific distinctness, and so get ingrained in each toucan’s mind 
as constituting the tribe-mark or uniform of its own particular 
clan. One might compare them in this respect with Scotch tartan- 
plaids or North American totem crests; while from the alter- 
native point of view they resemble rather the British ball-dress, or 
the diamonds and sapphires with which beauty decks itself out to 
attract the wandering eyes of the eligible young man. Unfortu- 
nately, much of the toucan’s beauty is only skin-deep, and fades 
cut entirely in stuffed museum specimens, 
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FROM A LONDON WINDOW. 


Who would not be an amateur naturalist, even in London? Here, 
in a western suburb, sitting at the open window in the summer 
sunshine, scarcely out of earshot of the roar of the Great City, one 
is yet within sight of as much of the everlasting mystery of nature 
as the hungriest mind could wish for. We expect to get into 
Nature’s company in the Alps; but some of us find Nature only 
sullen when she is sublime: from a London window she has at 
least an aspect of human interest which she wears nowhere else. 

The bright afternoon sun makes dark patches under the trees, 
and casts the shadow of the end of the opposite house upon the 
white roadway. It is an ugly house; for years the tenants have 
come and gone—out of the unknown and into the unknown as far 
as I am concerned—but a pair of starlings which have made their 
home under the slates have held it summer and winter, as indif- 
ferent to the changes below as Nature generally is to our comings 
and goings. It is early in the afternoon, and the roadway is 
nearly deserted; for stragglers have not yet begun to return from 
work in the City. In the quiet which prevails the starlings have 
their opportunity; they are nest-building, apparently for the 
second time this year, and they work as only birds work moved 
by Nature’s strange impulses at this season. The starling mates 
for life, and these birds have probably reared many a brood which 
have disappeared they neither know nor care whither. Yet here 
they are once more as full of the intoxication of new hope as 
ever. : 

It is a curious sight to see the male starling at work. The excite- 
ment is visible in every movement, and even in the quiver of his 
wings xs he Hies backwards and forwards. I have just timed him 
for a quarter of an hour, and he has made thirteen flights in quest 
of materials, never returning empty. His mate is less active, but 
not less excited; she is watching the work, sometimes sitting on 
the chimney, sometimes diving beneath the slates when her com- 
panion emerges from the nest, and occasionally taking short 
flights on her own account into the roadway. But she does not 
settle down to house-building; to all appearance her feelings are 
too tumultuous to allow her to concentrate her mind on it. She 
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catches up the straws in her bill only to drop them again aim- 
lessly as she flies back with a new flutter of excitement to the 
nest. She has been through it all before, but Nature has cast her 
witchery on her, and it is all new again. Strange and wonderful 
indeed is this uncontrollable passion of life which surges up 
around us with the promise of the year even amid the sooty tiles 
of the metropolis ! 

It is curious to watch the eccentricity of bird-life even from a 
London window. Those who know it will readily admit that a 
starling’s nest, constructed after even the most advanced ideas of 
which the tribe is capable, is not a luxurious shake-down. A 
heap of straw, stalks, and twigs, a few feathers for lining, with no 
pretension to a plan, and you have it. But the peculiarities of 
this starling in getting these commonplace materials together are 
worthy of notice. He has, apparently, only four places from 
which he draws his raw materials, and one of these, which is a 
dust-heap swept up by the side of the roadway, contains a choice 
and varied assortment. The bird, however, never visits any of 
the four places twice in succession, he rings the changes on them 
all. Now, there can be only two reasons why he does not exhaust 
the dust-heap of its materials first—especially as it is nearest to 
him—he must be either a duffer or a bird of deep, though hidden, 
design. Doubtless he is a duffer, yousay. Just now, for instance, 
he has spent some time in attempting to pull a twig out of the 
heap, nearly falling on his back when the attempt succeeded; a 
most eligible twig it seems, yet he leaves it, after all, and flies 
off with some other rubbish. Then, after a round of visits else- 
where, he returns, and lo! now he snatches up the same twig with 
a look of agreeable surprise, as if he had just found the very 
thing he had been looking for all his life. He certainly must be 
a duffer. And yet, mayhap, he is a bird of design, after all; 
perhaps every twig has its time and place to his mind, and the 
building of even a starling’s nest may be a mystery passing the 
understanding of all but those born to the craft. 

A beautiful bird is the starling when seen at close quarters in 
full breeding plumage. In the fields, at a distance, he looks as 
if he dressed in the blackbird’s old clothes; but this is a false 
impression, for not distance but nearness lends enchantment to a 
view of the starling. Even as he stands for a moment in the sun- 
shine on the chimney you can mark much of the brilliancy of his 


dress as the beautiful metallic green of his dark plumage gleams 
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in the sun and flashes purple every now and then as it catches the 
light from a different angle. He is too far off for us to notice the 
harmony of his spot-markings; they cannot be seen to any effect 
at a distance, but nearer they greatly enhance his beauty. Add 
to his other points the brown wing-feathers with shiny black 
margins, and his bill, at this season of the year a bright lemon 
yellow, like that of a cock blackbird, and you have altogether a 
singularly handsome bird. 

In the stillness which prevails a faint sound comes from 
beneath the dark evergreens in the garden in front. There is 
nothing to be seen; but, on listening, one notices it at regular 
intervals, as if something was stealing with slow and measured 
tread over the dead leaves underneath. Every now and then 
there is a pause, and then the rustle goes slowly on as before. 
What can it be? A cat would not make such a sound, and no 
bird would walk like that. Presently it ceases, and at the point 
where a low-lying branch of laurel leaves a space between the 
leaves and the grass a thrush hops on to the edge of the turf. 
The cause of the sound is revealed; the bird has been at work 
among the dead foliage, but the sound was caused, not by his feet, 
but by his bill, as he turned the leaves slowly over one by ore in 
search of the worms and insects underneath. 

As the bird pauses for a moment on the edge of the turf you 
cannot repress a feeling of admiration at the sight. Mark him as 
he stands, with wings slightly drooping, his large soft eyes survey- 
ing the scene confidingly, yet timorously, before he emerges; 
notice the shapely neck and head, and the large full breast so 
delicately marked—the grey, fawn, and brown shading together 
into a rich soft ground-colour for the darker spots, and you will 
say that our English song-thrush is one of the most beautiful of 
birds. . 

He comes out now on to the turf, after he has satisfied himself 
that there is nothing to fear, and you see what a hunter he is. 
There is a dark, moist corner, from which the sun has retreated 
some hours, and in which the worm-casts lie thick amongst the 
close-shaven grass. Here it is that the earth-worms come out to 
feed after dark, stretching themselves over the ground, but re- 
taining one end of their bodies fixed in the burrows, where they 
instantly disappear should the least tremor of the earth warn 
them of approaching danger. A few short jumps, swift and silent 
as the motions of a cat, and the thrush has reached the place, 
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He hops gently over it, every sense on the alert. The earth- 
worms like the warmth and moisture, and they lie in the burrows 
underneath the casts close to the surface; the thrush is experi- 
enced in their ways, and knows that the least stir is sufficient 
to send them instantly far out of reach, so he works warily. 
Presently he bends his head low down on one side, as if listening ; 
but it is his eye and not his ear which is engaged. He throws 
himself swiftly forward, darts his bill into the earth, and in a 
moment has secured his prey. Tugging with all his strength he 
leans back, and from the ground there slowly emerges a large 
worm, which the bird proceeds to swallow at leisure, and then 
resumes his quest as before. 

After a while, a movement at the window causes him to look 
up, and he sees me; he stands with head erect for a moment, and 
then begins to hop slowly back towards the laurels, with many a 
leisurely pause, during which he surveys me. Standing again for 
a moment on the edge of the turf he takes a last look back, 
and then with dignity makes his exit beneath the leaves. He 
evidently means me to understand that, though he has no objec- 
tion to come on the turf, there is a point at which he draws the 
line in his familiarity with villa-residents. 

English sentiment is somewhat at fault, or it has been mis- 
interpreted, or the song-thrush would be even a greater favourite 
than he is. There is no bird, not excepting even the robin, which 
has so strong a claim on our sympathies. Many birds which we 
know all the year round change their haunts in the winter, and 
even migrate in considerable numbers; but the ‘throstle,’ like 
few birds, often clings to the same haunts summer and winter. 
He likes the company of man, favours cultivated districts and 
well-kept gardens, and will even come as far into London as we 
will allow him by providing him with opportunities for getting 
his food. 

In the winter the thrush lurks in hedges and underneath 
evergreens round houses; but, though he eats berries to eke out 
his food at this season, he is not naturally a vegetarian, and it 
often goes hard with him when there is a prolonged spell of frost. 
But when the spring returns, the thrush is one of the first birds 
to pipe it in; doubtless the remembrance of his fastings renders 
him the more keenly appreciative, and his song, like gratitude, 
may perhaps be described as a lively sense of benefits to come. 
He is always to be heard round here early in March, pouring 
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out his rich well-known notes from the tops of the highest elm- 
trees. 

The song-thrush builds in many of the suburban gardens 
round London, and, like the blackbird, he favours evergreens ; 
a holly-bush, a laurel-hedge, or an ivy-covered tree, suits him 
admirably ; failing these he takes to yew-trees, or whitethorns, or 
any thick-set bush tall enough for the nest to be out of reach from 
the ground. A wonderful structure it is, nearly always composed 
of the same kind of materials, and everywhere built on the 
same plan, in a London suburb as in the remotest rural haunt. 
There is, first, the course of dry grass and fibres mingled with moss 
and a few twigs—this is bound together and lined with mud; 
and last, and most curious of all, comes the final lining, consist- 
ing of decayed wood finely divided. 

As the shadows lengthen, the volume of bird-notes increases 
for a time; the chatter of the sparrows is not so loud, but its 
place is taken by other sounds. A blackbird dashes across the 
roadway, alighting in the bushes, opposite from whence his short 
impatient note can be heard as he hops uneasily from branch 
to branch. This bird always grows restless and noisy in the 
evening; he hops now to the lower branches of the elm-tree over- 
head, and then flies back again in the direction from which he 
came, uttering on the wing his strange wild scream—that half- 
sad, half-petulant series of notes so peculiar to the blackbird when 
uneasy or disturbed. He stands for a moment on the paling, 
jerking his long tail up and down, and you have a good view of 
him for a moment: a bird in deep black plumage, unenlivened 
anywhere by a single streak of other colour, the bright yellow bill 
being the only contrast. 

The colour of the bird is a subject of some interest. The 
blackbird is really a thrush, but a thrush which has shown an 
ambitious disposition to found a family on bis own account. So 
far, however, his only claim to have succeeded is in the matter of 
dress, for structurally he is still in all respects as the thrushes are. 
It is true that certain naturalists, anxious to do the best they can 
for him, have so far fallen in with his eccentricities as to place 
him in a group by himself, and, in the manner of naturalists, have 
found for him a high-sounding family name in Latin. But con- 
scientious classifiers can see no good reason for this indulgence ; 
looking beneath the surface, they see in the blackbird a claimant 
to distinction possessing (like some other claimants to distinction ) 
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no other credential than a coat of superfine black. Once, no doubt, 
the blackbird thought as a thrush and felt as a thrush; a time 
there certainly was when he even dressed as a thrush. How do 
we know? Well, the evidence from a Darwinian point of view is 
conclusive ; when the bird is unsophisticated and a nestling he 
comes out in his true colours, for the young blackbird is not black 
but brown, and spotted like the thrush. Anyone who makes the ex- 
periment of placing him side by side with a young thrush will be 
interested to observe the resemblance, his kinship with the thrush 
being far more evident than his relationship to his own parents. 

How did the adult blackbird come to acquire his colour? 
Here we can only appeal to Mr. Wallace on a much vexed ques- 
tion. Mr. Wallace, it is well known, has lately cast doubt on 
Darwin’s theory of the development of the colour-markings of 
birds through the operation of natural selection, holding not only 
that it is unsupported by evidence, but that it is inadequate to 
account for the facts as we find them. His own view that colour 
arises where muscular and nervous development is considerable, 
and that, as one of the marks of a surplus of vital energy, it is only 
to be taken as a kind of bye-product of natural selection, has some 
verisimilitude in this case. The blackbird is undoubtedly a more 
vigorous and pugnacious bird than the thrush, and during the 
breeding season he is often to be seen fighting. Mr. Wallace 
quotes a description of him wooing the female, in which he is 
spoken of, in contrast to the plain-coloured and undemonstrative 
thrush, spreading out his glossy wings and tail, and turning his 
rich golden beak towards her and chuckling with delight. The 
deep black shade too belongs only to the male, the colour of the 
female being merely a very dark brown. 

It would be interesting to know how far the blackbird’s 
colouring is protective during the breeding season, for in placing 
his nest he seems to show a more decided preference for dark 
evergreens than the thrush does. The blackbird is in general 
fonder of cover than the thrush. The latter, for instance, sings, 
as a rule, in the open, and often from a bare branch at the top of 
a high tree, fully exposed to view; the blackbird, on the other 
hand, often sings low down and from cover; he is also a bird hard 
to flush, and if driven out of cover rarely takes to the open, but 
dives back again at the first opportunity. In nearly everything 
else the birds closely resemble each other; the nest is built on 
the same plan, including the mud plastering; but, curious to say, 
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the lining of decayed wood is wanting in the blackbird’s nest, its 
place being generally taken by fine grass fibres. The eggs are in 
each case of a ground colour between green and blue, and are 
marked with brown ; but the thrush’s eggs tend toward the blue 
and the blackbird’s towards the green shade. 

Round the corner there is a stand-pipe to which the water- 
carts have been coming all day, and from which they have 
rumbled heavily away, filled with water for the dusty roads. They 
have done their work now for the day, and the place is quiet again, 
save for the footsteps of an occasional passer-by. The water which 
splashes out of the carts on starting usually makes a great puddle 
in the roadway, and during the afternoon the swallows and house- 
martins have been flitting by the window, going there and return- 
ing. Now that the water has soaked far up and down—for a wet 
patch where the dust has been turned into mud comes in sight— 
I can see what the birds are doing. A swallow alights gingerly 
at the edge of the mud-pool, and is soon joined by two others, 
Very interesting these slight birds look on the ground ; they walk 
as if they had scarcely learned to use their feet, and they are so 
tame that, though the people pass up and down on the side-walk 
they show no alarm, and do not fly away even when some one, more 
curious than the rest, stops for a moment to look at them. They 
are taking up the wet mud in their bills and putting it through 
some kind of mixing process, softly twittering to each other the 
while; they all fly away together now. They are evidently nest- 
building somewhere in the vicinity, the material used by both the 
swallows and house-martins in the construction of their nests being 
always mud. “These birds were swallows, but there are many 
house-martins about on the wing, the latter being easily dis- 
tinguished by the white patch on the lower part of the back. 

High overhead the swifts are hawking for insects, their large 
black bodies looking much larger than they really are because of 
the disproportionate length of wing and swallow-like appearance, 
suggesting a certain quaint appropriateness in the name of devil- 
swallow by which the birds are known in certain parts of the country. 
The swallows, house-martins, and swifts all build in the houses 
round here, the last-mentioned generally preferring the large ones 
with high gables. The swifts’ nests are quite different from those 
of the other two, the bird in this, as in other respects, exhibiting 
want of affinity to the members of the swallow tribe, whom it out» 
wardly so closely resembles. . 
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The nest of the common swift is built of straw, grasses, hair, 
cotton, feathers, and other odds and ends, all, as a rule, collected 
on the wing or from lofty places, for the bird scarcely ever alights 
on the ground, and can only with great difficulty again take wing 
should it by any chance be brought to earth. The bird makes the 
most of the scanty materials of which its nest is composed by 
sticking them together with a kind of glutinous saliva. That the 
swift should lead a life so entirely aérial as to be reduced to 
obtaining the materials for its nest on the wing suggests some 
interesting reflections. What if matters were to get a little 
worse, and the supply of adventitious odds and ends were to fail 
altogether! Would the swift have to go nestless, to the incon- 
venience, if not fatal prejudice, of generations of swiftlets unborn ? 
Curious to say, Nature seems already to have provided for such a 
contingency in a fashion as simple as it is masterful. The swift 
would in such an event probably follow the example of its relative 
who provides the edible nest of commerce. This bird has only 
gone a step further than our English swift, for, instead of taking 
the trouble to find stray straws and feathers in the air and then 
to stick them together with its saliva, it simply leaves out the 
feathers and straws altogether and builds its nest entirely with the 
saliva. We have, in fact, in embryo under our London eaves 
those mysterious edible nests of the East which used to excite our 
wonder in the nursery. 

In other respects also this habit of the swift is a most beautiful 
example of the wonderful power possessed by Nature’s creatures of 
developing certain faculties in order to adapt themselves to varying 
conditions of life. The power of secreting the saliva used in nest- 
building was doubtless evolved at first for a very different purpose. 
It is likely that it is useful to the bird for retaining the insects 
which it catches in the mouth as it rushes through the air. It is 
interesting to note that the swallows, which belong to a distinct 
order of birds, have developed a similar faculty, and apparently for 
the same purpose; the insects which they catch are said to be 
collected in a sticky mass in the mouth before being swallowed, 
and it is in this state, at all events, that they are conveyed to the 
young birds. The swallows also seem to have discovered the use 
of the saliva for a different purpose, for they are supposed to mix 
it with the mud which they use for their nests; and should they 
ever become as divorced from the earth as some of the swifts are 
at present, there is every reason to suppose that, under pressure 
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of necessity, they too would prove equal to developing the plan of 
growing their own nest-building materials. 

Both the swallow and the swift have now forsaken inner 
London ; occasionally stray birds are seen, but they do not remain. 
This is not because either species has any dislike to town-life, for 
they both seem to prefer towns and villages to the open country, 
but because insect-life is not abundant enough to enable the birds 
to live there. It was different in Gilbert White’s time; writing 
in 1774, he says: ‘A party of swifts frequent the Tower, playing 
and feeding just below the Bridge; others haunt some of the 
churches of the Borough next the fields, but do not venture, like 
the house-martins, into the close crowded part of the town.’ 
Even the martins, however, now find inner London too close for 
them, although here in the outer suburbs they, in company with 
the swifts and swallows, must, judging from their numbers, still 
find plenty of food. The swallows leave us here in the beginning 
of October, apparently betaking themselves to Richmond previous 
to migration. Last autumn, for some days after they had left the 
neighbourhood, small parties of others were to be seen all day 
long passing overhead in that direction, and at the same time 
letters were appearing in the newspapers describing the annual 
gathering of the birds in the neighbourhood of that town. 

As I hold out my hand, back upwards, through the open 
window, a tiny drop falls upon it, feeling exactly like the first 
warning of a coming shower. It has not rained, however, for 
days; the sun is still shining brightly, and looking upwards the 
sky is seen to be cloudless, and without any appearance of even 
the slightest shower. It is not imagination, on the other hand, 
for on the window-sill the stains of the little drops are to be seen 
lying close together as if a thick mist had begun to deposit its 
moisture. Even on the ground beneath the same appearance is 
to be distinguished, the darker flint-pebbles in the gravel looking 
as if they had already been slightly moistened. I hold out my 
head through the window, and another faint drop is felt, this 
time on the face. There can be no question of rain on such an 
afternoon. Where do the drops come from? 

It is the well-known honey-dew which falls at this season of 
the year. It is somewhat disappointing to find that nowadays 
science has left neither mystery nor poetry in association with the 
honey-dew. We no longer wonder, with Pliny, whether it is the 
sweat of the heavens, or the saliva of the stars, or a liquid pro- 
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duced by the purgation of the air. We know all about it; and, 
to begin with, we know that it is not honey, and that it is not 
dew, but just a saccharine waste-product excreted by hundreds of 
thousands of insects, known as aphides to the learned, and as 
plant-lice in the vulgar tongue. At the corner of the house there 
is a lime-tree, now in the full beauty of its summer foliage, and 
underneath it the stones look quite damp with the deposit, the 
same appearance showing on the pavement, beneath other trees of 
the same kind which hang over the side-walk. The delicate leaves 
are crowded on the under surface with millions of green insects, 
and it is these which eject the tiny drops of sugary matter which, 
falling in almost imperceptible rain below, suggested the name of 
honey-dew. Here on the rose-tree which covers the wall the 
same appearance may be noticed; the leaves are sprinkled with 
little drops, some of them so closely that they appear to be 
covered with a sticky varnish. The insects may easily be dis- 
tinguished, crowded thickly together on the tender shoots, form- 
ing the well-known blight which vexes the soul of the amateur 
gardener. The ‘honey-dew’ is ejected from two curious little 
tubes which project from the lower part of the back, the insects 
standing with their long suctorial beaks inserted in the tissues of 
the leaf, pumping up its juices and impoverishing the host which 
sustains them. 

Despite the large amount of attention which these insects have 
received, we are still far from possessing a satisfactory account of 
the life and habits of the various species. Every plant appears to 
have its own particular aphis ; those on the rose are different from 
those on the lime-tree, and those on the balsams in the garden 
below are different from either. The apple-tree has its aphis, 
which produces the American blight; the hop-aphis causes the 
hop-blight ; while the phylloxera, which ruins the vine-growers of 
the Continent, is but a blight produced by still another species. 

On the wall where the sun has been shining rows of ants are 
travelling backward and forward, and the insects may also be seen 
on the leaves and stalks of the rose, racing up and down with 
every appearance of being busily engaged. They are collecting 
the honey-dew from the aphides, which at this season of the year 
provide them with abundant food. It is very interesting to 
observe how intuitively both the ants and the aphides seem to 
understand the extraordinary relationship which exists between 
them. I have placed on the window-sill a balsam leaf from a 
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distant corner of the garden, covered with aphides of a species 
different from those onthe rose. Presently an ant comes across it. 
Her attitude at first is one of cautious surprise; she walks partly 
round it, warily feeling all the way with her antenne, and then, 
apparently satisfied that the object is harmless, and nothing more 
than an ordinary leaf, proceeds to cross it. Arriving at the mass 
of aphides she stops and feels rapidly all over them, her excite- 
ment visibly growing at such a lucky discovery ; she races all round 
the insects, as if to make sure of the full extent of the colony, and 
then, to your surprise, darts away leaving them untouched. But 
the reason is soon apparent: meeting another ant on the way, she 
stops immediately, and both pairs of antennz meet ; there is a rapid 
exchange of feelings, for the excitement is now conveyed to the 
other insect, which rushes wildly about as if to discover the wind- 
fall. The first ant, continuing her course, meets a third, and a 
fourth, and the same dumbshow is gone through, and then she 
turns. 
Now you are witness of a curious transaction, often described, 
but none the less interesting to observe in real life. The ants are 
on the leaf, and walking gently over the aphides, examining them 
one by one, the latter remaining perfectly motionless. One of 
them pauses for a long time over an aphis; she appears to be 
caressing it, now stroking, now gently flagellating its body with 
her flexible antenne. At length the insect responds, and from 
one of the pair of little funnels on the back there issues a single 
drop of a clear fluid, not expelled with force, as it often is when 
the insects relieve themselves of it, but gently exuded, the ant 
standing ready to receive it, and then proceeding leisurely to suck 
it up. The ants go from one insect to another, sometimes receiv- 
ing a drop of liquid, but often having to pass on disappointed, their 
benefactors having apparently none ready to give in many cases. 
After a time they have exhausted the whole colony, and they go 
round inquisitively stroking one after the other, as if reluctant to 
leave until they have made sure that there is no more to be got. 
These aphides are, as mentioned, of a species distinct from 
those on the rose-tree, with which the ants have been in all proba- 
bility previously engaged ; they differ in shape, colour, size, and 
in the shape and length of the nectaries, but the actions of both 
the giver and receiver show an intuitive knowledge of each other, 
which can only be accounted for by an ancestry on both sides 
stretching back over an immense period, during which intimate 
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relationship must have existed between both classes of insects. 
The ancients, indeed, went so far as to think that the relationship 
must be none other than that between parent and offspring, for, 
knowing nothing of the later mysteries of parthenogenesis, and 
astonished at the stupendous rate at which the aphides multiply, 
they invented a theory that the latter were engendered by ‘ a moist 
semence’ deposited by the ants. 

The sunlight is no longer in the streets, only the chimneys 
opposite are in the glow. It has become a fiery red as the sun 
sinks low down behind the houses into the murky vapours which 
envelop London. This is the time when, further out, the copses 
become vocal, and when at this season the nightingale’s song 
mingles with the music of the other voices. But here it is dif- 
ferent. Nature becomes timid in the failing light, and the sounds 
of the day die away one by one as the noise of returning footsteps 
increases in the street. The sparrows in the ivy opposite are an 
exception; they have become noisy and quarrelsome again on 
retiring to roost, and a continuous chatter, interrupted occasionally 
by personal violence between the disputants, is going on. What 
the birds quarrel about on these occasions it would be difficult for 
the most conscientious observer to say. It may be that the hen- 
birds are taking their spouses to task for general misconduct 
during the day ; but, from appearances, this seems improbable ; the 
males are, more likely, making personal remarks about each other, 
judging from the occasional encounters between them. 

Just now one stands fora moment ona projecting branch, jerk- 
ing his body with emphasis, while he pours out a series of harsh, 
saw-like notes, addressed to some hidden vituperator in the ivy. 
The language is evidently unparliamentary on both sides, for the 
aggressor is soon charged by his opponent, and both birds fiutter 
to the ground, followed by half a dozen others, who, with ruffled 
feathers and drooped wings, circle round, screaming with excite- 
ment, while the principals fight it out between them, losing many 
afeatherin the fray. These little engagements are the opportuni- 
ties which the cats He in wait for and make the most of, and from 
time to time many an unwary combatant falls a victim to the 
common enemy on these occasions. 

The sparrow is one of the few birds frequenting the metropolis 
which is decidedly on the increase. He grows in numbers with 
the growth of London, and being a vegetarian, and essentially a 
town-bird, he finds food abundant, so that the forty miles of streets 
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which are added each year to the city are but so much new terri- 
tory annexed to his hunting-grounds. It is impossible to keep 
him down ; since Miss Ormerod has taken away his character he 
receives less quarter than ever in the country, but his num- 
bers increase, the decrees of the farmers’ clubs notwithstanding. 
Whether the sparrow visits the fields in search of insects, or 
whether he comes merely to steal what corn he can get, is an old 
dispute, and one which appears to be now decided hopelessly against 
him. A time there was when his friends, while admitting that 
he took the corn, said that he ought to be welcome to it as his 
reward, and that the evil he caused was more than compensated for 
by the good he did in destroying noxious insects. Unfortunately 
for the sparrow this benevolent view has been proved to be mis- 
taken. His friends have been challenged to search his crop, and, 
when taken in the act, his crop is unfortunately always found to 
be innocent of insects, noxious or otherwise, while it is only too 
often filled with the stolen corn. Similar accusations used once 
to be made against the rook, but this bird succeeded in clearing 
his character. 

In London, excepting the cats, all his enemies have become 
extinct before him. ‘ Sparrows,’ said Macgillivray, writing long 
ago, ‘are preyed upon by the sparrow-hawk, the merlin, the weasel, 
small quadrupeds, boys, and Cockney sportsmen.’ Of these the 
hawks and weasels, and even our friend the Cockney sportsman, 
have gone; but alas! the ‘small quadrupeds’ remain to terrorise 
not only the hapless sparrow by day, but the sleepless Londoner 
by night. 

The light is waning fast, and the sky grows slowly a paler 
blue. A rook sails by overhead, the rift in his tail where he has 
lost a feather in the early moult showing clearly against the sky. 
He is returning for the night to the elms behind, where a few nests, 
lately clamorous, but already deserted, rock silently in the branches; 
he has brought up his family, but they soon leave him to shed his 
feathers alone and shift for himself. The swallows have gone to 
roost, but other forms are hawking in their place, and the leather- 
wing of the bat flaps softly in the air as he wheels suddenly after 
a night-flying insect which only his eyes can see. And now a 
sudden flame gleams through the green foliage as the lamplighter 
pauses for a moment under the lamp at the corner of the street. 
The day is gone; but Nature sleeps not even here within the iron 
ring of the Lights of London. 
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THE BITTER CRY OF BRER RABSIT. 


Pity a helpless prisoner’s woe, 
Trembling in pain from head to toe! 
Kill me outright—’twere better so 
Than, cramped this cruel cage within, 
Half starved and soaking to the skin! 
Would I had fallen to the gun, 

And never to the bolt-net run! 
Would the fierce creature that I fled 
Had sucked my life and left me dead, 
So from my happy woodland home 

I ne’er unto this hell had come! 

For as they bore me yesterday 

From that old burrow far away, 

A rough hand dangled me in play 
Before the dogs. One leapt up high 
And from its socket tore mine eye ; 
Half blind, wet, wounded, hear my cry, 
Have mercy on me—let me die! 


For I was once as free as air 

To linger in mine earthen lair, 

Or through the blue-bell copse to creep 
When all the birds were still asleep. 

I knew each hedgerow’s leafy coor 
Between the wood and open moor ; 

By bud and bramble I could trace 

The way to the accustomed place 

Where food and frolic and delight 

Went forward through the summer night ; 
Could sit on haunches, and look over 

The fragrant lines of blossoming clover, 
And if there stirred a breath of fear 

I saw the great hare drop an ear— 

I heard the clanging of the jay— 

Then smote the ground and slipped away, 
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And caught, as home to earth I ran, 
The bark of dog, the cry of man. 


Ah me! men slumber half their time: 

I lived my life from late to prime ; 

The glories of the level light 

From east, from west, were mine of right. 
Oft ere the spider dared begin 

To shoot a line, a web to spin— 

Before the lark was well awake— 

The meadow-way I loved to take, 

There, where the gorgeous pheasant crew, 
I washed my face in morning dew, 

And lingered on, as loth to leave 

The fairy rings at purple eve. 

The singing lawns I used to know, 

The shimmering miles of silent snow ; 
The shadow-dance beneath the moon 
Was mine, and mine sweet rest at noon. 
How glad it was when corn was green 

To creep the fresh young shoots between ! 
Starved now and cold, I can remember 
The golden days of soft September, 

What joyaunce was it then to eat, 
Safe-hidden in secure retreat, 

The whiles the reapers cut the wheat ! 
And with what dalliance, with what stopping 
To hear the heavy acorn dropping, 

I stole through fern and yellowing leaves 
To revel mid the oaten sheaves! 


A prisoner now with bitter wound, 

A wall of murder stretches round ; 

I hear the angry yap of hound, 

The yelp of men who laugh in scorn 

To see live limb from live limb torn, 
And curse the mangled corpse that lies 
Dead all too soon before their eyes. 
There goes mine own child to its death! 
I see the dogs with cruel breath 
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Leap at the prison-bars with cry. 

Look at the terror in its eye! 

See the poor wild-wood thing in swound 
Crouch all bewildered on the ground, 
Nor know which way for help to fly ! 


Oh, hearts! and can ye never feel ? 

Some giant bully lifts a heel, 

That iron kick a dog would slay! 
Half-stunned the creature starts away, 

3ut ere ten paces feels the grip 

Of savage teeth in back and hip, 
Then from the hound with anguish torn— 
While all the murderers mock in scorn, 
And none will pity the forlorn— 

With entrails trailed upon the ground 
The creature strains from man and hound, 
And with a last sharp wail of pain 

Feels the fierce agony again. 


Pity a poor dumb prisoner’s woe, 

Kill me outright, ’twere better so! 
Half blind, wet, wounded, hear my cry, 
Have mercy on me—let me die! 


Oh, hearts by river, lawn, and lea, 

Whose love shall set our England free 
From cowardice and crime, 

Think of the gentleness and grace 

That came from Heaven to bless the race 
At merry Christmas-time ! 

And hear the wild-wood creatures say 

That who for cruel sport would slay, 

Doth feed the devil in the blood, 

But starves his God, puts off the day 

When man by care of beast shall prove 

The bond of brotherhood is Love. 
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FIVE VOICES FROM AN OLD MUSIC-BOOK. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


Angry sounds are erying— 
Harsh reproaches—cruel tauntings ; 
And ever and anon a low faint sighing. 


A sHorT time ago a kind friend of mine put an old manuscript 
music-book into my hand. ‘Take it,’ he said, ‘and look at it, 
and read the songs.’ And as I did so he told me the history of 
the lady to whom it had belonged. It was so sad, so touching, 
that as I am turning over the faded leaves I fancy I can hear the 
voices even now that once sang from these yellow pages. 

There is one voice, the principal one, crying out shrill and 
clear: ‘Oh dear! How he does keep one waiting! What would 
he say if we only kept him three minutes!’ 

This voice belongs to a young girl, tall and slight, with quick 
flashing blue eyes. She is standing in her riding-habit by the 
hall door, impatiently playing with her riding-whip. 

She makes a pretty picture standing there with the big door 
behind her casting a heavy shadow; inside, there is a great stone 
hall where grim gaunt figures in armour, with rude quaint 
weapons in their hands, are keeping a ghostly watch. Sticks, and 
whips, and bludgeons hang on the walls: they are enough to lay 
about the shoulders of the whole county, as I have no doubt 
they did once upon a time, if they had only the gift of speech to 
tell us their histories. 

Then another voice comes, nervous and rather slow, very 
unlike the first quick one. ‘Are you ready, dear? I saw the 
horses from my boudoir, and I know how it puts your father out 
if he is kept at all, so 1 thought I would come and see.’ 

‘I never do keep him, mother. I only wish some one would,’ 
was the discontented answer. 

‘Oh, hush, hush, cear!’ And Mrs. Aylmer looked shocked. 
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She was beginning to feel a little uneasy at the familiar way 
Joyce talked of her father. His very name had a kind of magic 
for her and filled her with awe; and now to hear their only child 
fretting, and sometimes even speaking rebelliously, almost made 
her tremble. Their cousin, Miss Eliza Aylmer, who lived. with 
them, did very often say things that Mrs. Aylmer thought she 
would have done better to have left alone; but then she was 
privileged, for she was older than the Squire, and had known him 
all his life. She was Joyce’s godmother, too; so, on consideration 
of the good fortunes that godmothers are generally supposed to 
bring, and on one or two other matters, the Squire was considerate 
enough not to quarrel with her, as he did with most people, and 
year after year, to the surprise and jealousy of her other relations, 
she continued to live on at the Hall. 

Now another voice sounds, thick and angry: it is evidently 
scolding some invisible person. 

‘Never mind, dear,’ Mrs. Aylmer whispers. ‘It was bench 
day this morning, and something must have put him out.’ 

‘Something always does,’ began the girl; but before she 
could finish, in came the Squire booted and spurred, quite ready 
for a gallop across country. 

‘Ready, Joyce? That isa wonder. That confounded fellow 
Rayne came at the last moment about the repairs to the North 
Lodge. Fellows should come at proper times, and not just as I 
am going out. He won’t a second time, I think. I soon teach 
them their places—eh, madam?’ And then the two rode off. 

The Squire was wonderfully like his daughter; but where he 
was strong and obstinate, she was weak and undecided; he was 
domineering and headstrong, she was passionate but yielding; 
both were excitable and sensitive; but he had no heart, while 
she threw her heart into everything that she did. It was generally 
thrown back to her with a sneering fling, and then, oh, how often 
she longed to have been born heartless like her father! Her 
mother was too timid to show her love, and her father laughed at 
it, and her cousin did not believe in it. And so my heroine grew 
up without one ray of the greatest gift that Heaven bestows upon 
us—that gift which we are told is greater than either faith or 
hope. Sympathy never came to her, love was denied her, and 
yet all the time love, and charity, and sympathy were throbbing 
at her heart. 

There is one more voice to sound—but we are not ready to 
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hear it yet—and then all the voices in this little story will have 
been heard. This new voice that will come presently with its 
gay, careless ring, was the real cause of this story being written, 
and of the trouble that fell on Aylmer Hall. 

One morning, at breakfast, the Squire, cutting some thick 
slices of beef for his two favourite pointers, who always sat one 
each side of him, said : 

‘I forgot to tell you, madam, I met Lord Cotterville the other 
day at York. His son is coming this way soon, and he asked me 
if he might come here for a day or two. Lady Cotterville is a 
connection of ours, you know, Eliza,’ he said, turning to his 
cousin, ‘and a precious disagreeable woman she was, too; but 
her son may be nice. So I said “Yes,” and asked Lord Cotter- 
ville too; but he can’t come—he is on his way to Scotland.’ 

Joyce looked up with a pretty, flushed face. Such a thing 
had never been heard of before: her father actually inviting a 
visitor to the house, and the visitor a young man! Why, if she 
even wanted poor Miss Green, the clergyman’s daughter, to be 
asked to luncheon she had to wait till he was in a good temper, 
and then take her opportunity of doing it, in some way that would 
not disturb the rare occurrence of a day without a storm. 

‘A sad, wild fellow Lord Cotterville was in my day,’ said Miss 
Eliza. ‘He only married Jane for her money, and so I told her. 
I don’t think she has ever liked me since. People are never 
grateful for good advice, especially where matrimony is concerned.’ 

‘You are such an experienced person on that subject,’ laughed 
the Squire, with a provoking little chuckle. 

‘It has been entirely my own fault, Robert,’ bridled poor Miss 
Eliza. ‘Few, very few people have had more offers in their day 
than I have, but I have a strong feeling about the duties of 
wives, and I have never seen anyone yet that I felt I could 
conscientiously obey.’ 

‘Hum! I don’t think there is much submission about an 
Aylmer,’ grinned the Squire. 

In the meantime pretty Joyce was quite in a flutter. She 
wondered if she should have to sing to amuse this young man, as 
she generally did when guests were staying there. If so, she 
must put a new ribbon on her guitar and have that out too. 
They never had music when they were alone, for her father did 
not like it; but if he went out, then Mrs. Aylmer and her 
daughter always sat in the big drawing-room, where a harp and a 
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grand piano stood; and then Joyce’s clear voice would fill the 
room and chase away the dreary memories that haunted it, and 
unawares she peopled it for her mother with friends and remi- 
niscences of earlier days. 

Once, Joyce, looking up—she had been singing one of the old 
songs before me—‘ Un jeune troubadour qui chante et fait la 
guerre, se venait chez son pére révant 4 son amour ’—saw that 
her mother, instead of going on with her knitting, had laid her 
work aside, and—yes, surely there were some tears quietly stealing 
down her face. 

‘Oh, mother dear! Dear, dearest mother! What is the 
matter?’ she cried in her impetuous way, throwing down the 
stand with her book on it as she rushed to her mother. 

‘It is nothing, dear; nothing,’ she said; ‘but I was thinking 
of that song, and of some one—some one —and here the poor lady 
blushed almost guiltily—‘ who once sang it, years ago, dear. I 
never saw him again. He went off singing it, and I was quite a 
girl, as young as you are, and ah! I was a happy girl.’ 

. Joyce had never seen her mother moved like this before, and 
she drew a footstool to her feet and laid her pretty, yellow head 
on her mother’s knees. 

‘Tell me about it, dear,’ she said, almost in a protecting 
tone ; it was one she always used to her mother, as if she were 
some poor pet that she was shielding and caressing. 

‘It?’ said her mother, half-startled. ‘There is nothing to 
tell, Joyce. I am a very happy woman, and I married your 
father when I was eighteen, and . . . I don’t know what to tell.’ 

‘Ah, but he was not “ le jeune troubadour qui chante et fait la 
guerre,”’ said Joyce persistingly. ‘ He had amiable manners, and 
was not cross and disagreeable all day long. I should have gone 
mad before a year was over. I know I should.’ 

‘Joyce! Joyce! I can’t let you say such things. You must 
never speak like that to me again.’ And poor Mrs. Aylmer rose 
horrified, and rustled herself out of the room to take the safer 
shelter under Miss Eliza’s cut-and-dried little remarks upon men 
and manners and the growing ingratitude of the world. 

Joyce rose up too, sorry and perplexed. Here had been the 
beginning of such a pleasant, evening, and now it was all over, 


and her mother was offended, and the music was stopped, and 
she must go to the other room and wait till bedtime, with endless 
colours of silk for her embroidery, or yawn through a dreary book 
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till ten o’clock struck, and then they were all ushered into the 
hall, where the servants were assembled at the end, and where 
Mrs. Aylmer nervously read prayers when her husband was away. 


CHAPTER II, 


For some few weeks after my poor heroine’s unlucky little song 
of the troubadour she left the book alone, and her music was 
silent, and life grew more stagnant than ever. 

One fine spring morning, however, the sun was beginning to 
shine and the birds to sing, and Nature seemed suddenly to 
awake, with her many gay colours all alight, as if she would start 
up and cry, ‘ Winter is gone—the long dreary waiting winter; and 
spring is come—the happy bright spring with its new world of 
love and joy and gladness.’ 

‘Bother take that fellow!’ cried the Squire. ‘ Here is a letter 
from young Cotterville. He is leaving Oxford, and he is on his 
way to join his father in Scotland, and he proposes to come here 
for a day or two on Wednesday on his way up. Confound his 
impertinence! I don’t want him. No time to put him off either. 
Just like people. No consideration whatever!’ 

‘But you invited him, father,’ Joyce interrupted. 

‘Take me up before Iam down, Joyce. That’s right, always 
contradict your father; you would not be your mother’s child if 
you did not. I beg to be allowed to say I did not invite him,’ 
thumping his hand on the table till all the cups and saucers 
rattled as if they also lived in fear and trembling of the master 
and his temper. ‘I simply said to his father I should be glad 
to see the young man some day when he was near here. That is 
a very different thing from expressing a wish that he should 
come here now. If it had been winter I could have mounted him 
and shown what real hunting is. A poor sawney lad from the 
south would rather open his eyes, I expect, at one of our runs.’ 

‘Well, we will amuse him the best way we can,’ said Mrs. 
Aylmer. 

‘Yes, you women must see to that. I can’t go bothering 
about all day after him. Iam far too busy,’ said the Squire as 
he got up and left the room. 

I don't think any young girl could have been in a greater 
flutter of excitement than Joyce was before this wonderful 
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stranger appeared. A thousand times in the day she wondered 
what he would be like. Would he ever speak to her? or would he, 
like most of their guests, almost ignore her? He must of course 
be very nice to her mother, but he need not pay too much 
attention to her cousin Eliza; in fact, he might sometimes almost 
overlook her, and perhaps he might like music ; but this was too 
much to hope. 

When Henry Cotterville really appeared, he was like no hero 
in Joyce’s favourite books; he was only a simple, nice young man 
with a good-natured face, which looked as if he could not say 
‘no’ to anyone, and as if he must be ‘all-hail-fellow-well- 
met’ to everybody in the world. It was impossible not to like 
him, he was so genial to all. He was not over-wise or brilliant, 
but he had a great stock of little kindly words and deeds which 
often go a great deal farther than cleverer ones. 

Neither was he fair, as Joyce had imagined him, but dark 
brown, and rather short. In fact, I must confess she was rather 
disappointed in him; for she measured him by the Aylmer 
standard, who judged all race according to their own image: tall, 
slight, fair hair, blue eyes, and a high Grecian nose. ‘ These 
showed blood,’ the Squire would remark, stroking his own Jewish- 
looking nose. 

All Joyce’s prejudice melted when, the first evening, dinner 
being over, Henry Cotterville came across to her and asked her 
if she sang. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, and then looked to where her father was 
standing, ‘ but he does not like music.’ 

‘Oh, ho! there is the tartar. Guessed as much by those 
steel blue eyes,’ thought Henry Cotterville; and then he said 
aloud, ‘ We will wait till he goes to sleep—I suppose he does; 
most elderly people do—and then we could go and sing.’ 

‘ What a pretty girl she is!’ he went on with his thoughts. 
‘I wonder my mother never mentioned her. I wonder if this 
place goes to her. There is no son. It would be a nite property 
to have. I shouldn’t object to it. It would make a very com- 
fortable home for a poor younger fellow like me.’ 

With this last thought in his head he made himself so much 
at home, that before an hour was over they all felt they had known 
him all their lives. The Squire went to his arm-chair, where 
very soon loud snores were heard from behind the upheld ‘ Times.’ 
Mrs. Aylmer laid aside the bit of worsted work, that was only 
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brought out when visitors were present. Joyce found herself 
lighting the candles in the drawing-room ready for the music : 
only Miss Eliza preserved her frigid, on-your-guard manner. 

‘That young man is sent to look at Joyce,’ she began as 
soon as Henry Cotterville left the room. 

‘Oh, no, I am sure he is not,’ Mrs. Aylmer said. 

‘Stuff and nonsense! Don’t tellme. Iam nota fool. I know 
men well enough. They are always after something, and this 
young man is after Joyce’s money. Jane always was a designing 
woman, and she has sent him.’ 

‘Don’t say so before Robert, even if you think it. He would 
be so angry, he would order him out of the house at once,’ Mrs. 
Aylmer whispered. 

Miss Eliza kept a dignified silence, but her knitting-needles 
gave the ominous little click they always did whenever she 
considered people were making fools of themselves. 

‘ Perhaps I had better go and sit in the drawing-room if you 
think so, Eliza,’ said Mrs. Aylmer; ‘but I don’t think he means 
anything, and Joyce is so very young.’ 

‘You were only a year older when you married, and I myself 
had several offers before I was her age.’ And so meek Mrs. Aylmer 
went, and she only found, as she expected, the son of that very 
designing woman quietly turning over a music-book on the table, 
while Joyce, sitting at the piano, was playing some airs out of hei 
head. 

‘Hulloh! what have you got here? Duets, by Jove! that /s 
jolly! Now look here, Miss Aylmer, we must try them—Oh, 
bother! they are all Italian. Why, what a learned young lady 
you must be! Pray, who do you sing duets with here? Does 
your aunt—no, cousin—no—who is she? She looks as if once 
upon a time she had swallowed a whole canful of vinegar, and 
had not got over it yet. She does not sing, does she?’ 

Joyce laughed at this weak little joke as if it were the finest in 
the world, and she brightened up and laughed again. Her laugh 
was the one thing that spoilt her; it was so unlike herself, it was 
so hard and loud. Henry Cotterville looked up rather astonished, 
but the next moment, she was looking so pretty, the laugh went 
entirely out of his head. 

‘Don’t you think if you are going to have any more music 
you had better go on? We shall have prayers directly,’ Mrs. 
Aylmer suggested. 
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‘Oh, yes, you have prayers, do you? All right, let us go on. 
Look here, Miss Aylmer, here is a duet—a French one. My 
mother has a French maid, and I can manage French if there 
are no very long words.’ 

And then they sang, ‘ Adieu, cceur moi, moi q/’alle parti, moi 
q’alle parti pour Sainte Loizi. Bai, bai, bai petit baisir zizie, bai 
petit baisir avant moi parti, bai, bai, bai petit baisir zizie. Bai 
petit basir avant moi parti.’ 

This was the first evening ; but many followed like this one. 

The Squire tolerated his visitor ; he even went farther, he did 
not dislike him, and he was glad the women should see something 
amusing in him. He for his part liked a man to be a man, and 
not dangle over pianos and singing, but he had no doubt young 
Cotterville was all very well in his way. 

Miss Eliza was the only one who remained unconquered, and 
she pursed up her thin lips and knitted away more resolutely 
than ever. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘Cotterville Hall, Suffolk. 

‘My dear Henry,—I am very much astonished to find from 
your father that you have not joined him in Scotland, and I must 
say I am also more astonished to find out that your few days at 
Aylmer have been so long prolonged. From my own experience, 
I should think it the very dullest of all dull houses to stay in. 

‘A little bird (and you know there are plenty of little birds 
hopping about the world besides those at Oxford) has just hinted 
to me that there may be another attraction at Aylmer besides the 
country which, I believe, you went to see. If this is true, dear 
Henry, I must honestly tell you that neither your father nor I 
would ever give our consent to a marriage between any one of 
you and Miss Aylmer. There are reasons I would rather keep to 
myself which entirely prevent any idea of such a thing ever taking 
place. Bea sensible boy, dear, as I always knew you would be, 
when you were once fairly rid of all those wine-parties and fast 
young men at Oxford, and come home. I have a charming party 
for the end of this month, and some people coming I particularly 
wish you to meet. My love to the Aylmers. 

‘Your affectionate Mother, 
‘ JANE COTTERVILLE. 
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‘My love to Eliza Aylmer. What sort of a woman is she now? 
I think she hates me, and was jealous of your father liking me. 
I always thought she wanted to catch him herself-——’ 





While Henry was reading his mother’s letter, poor Joyce was 
catching it from her father. He had grown so accustomed to his 
visitor, that his temper, which never failed to assert itself at 
every possible opportunity, was no longer kept in abeyance, but 
showed itself in its true colours, to the younger man’s perpetual 
astonishment and amusement. 

To-day as he looked up he caught sight of pretty Joyce’s eyes 
full of tears; her head drooped, and she had evidently a struggle 
to keep quiet. Henry had not the slightest idea what the fuss 
was ; he only thought how charming she looked, and what a shame 
it was her father should be allowed to treat her so badly. 

‘What will you have, Cotterville? Game pie or hot cutlets ?’ 
called out the Squire. ‘We must look sharp. Church at 10.30. 
Always 10.30 in the north, you know, and I keep the parson 
punctual. Always have my watch in my hand when he comes 
in, and if he is one minute late you should see the flurry he is 
in. Do the same by the hounds, sir. Sad, lazy master we used 
to have—keep us waiting half an hour or longer. Don’t now—eh, 
madam? I taught him a lesson once, out in the open field there, 
and before all the company too, and now he is so punctual, we 
could set our clocks by him.’ 

‘Rather an uncomfortable fellow for a father-in-law,’ the 
young man thought; ‘but my mother has no right to treat me 
like a boy, and why she should always be raking up that Oxford 
time, I can’t imagine. The other fellows were quite as extra- 
vagant. Surely Aylmer Hall would wipe away all my wild oats, 
and leave me a very nice home, and a pretty wife into the 
bargain.’ 

When Henry Cotterville had come to Aylmer Hall he had 
had no idea of falling in love with the heiress of it. He was far 
too much engrossed by himself to think of others. He liked 
playing first fiddle, and being the only man in the house ; he liked 
the fact of being liked, and of feeling he was a novelty to Mrs, 
and Miss Aylmer; and he liked the simple, feudal sort of fashion 
in which they lived. When he grew more intimate with them 
he liked the importance of Mrs. Aylmer appealing to him if she 
wanted the Squire to make any changes. It made him a man of 
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the world, and flattered his vanity. These were the reasons he 
stayed on, and his mother’s letter upset him dreadfully. 

‘I shall do as I please,’ he said to himself. Nevertheless the 
letter remained in his pocket, and cost him many a misgiving, 
for he was a weak-minded young man, and easily led by one 
person or another. 

At twenty minutes past ten the family started, for the little 
church is only a ten minutes’ walk from the hall door down the 
long avenue. It is so near that the curfew bell, which still rings, 
was always associated in Joyce’s mind as the ‘ bedtime bell,’ for 
when she was a little child the moment that sounded, off she was 
sent. Henry was surprised to see the Squire marching in, and 
not going into the usual open west door. 

‘We sit by ourselves,’ Joyce whispered. And then they fol- 
lowed Mr. Aylmer round a well-kept gravel path till they came 
to a small door, which the sexton was holding open, bowing 
obsequiously to each of them as they went in. The flight of 
stairs they went up led to another door which the Squire was 
holding, and which to Henry’s eyes looked as if it opened into a 
long comfortable Eastern room, with low easy crimson velvet seats, 
and beautiful crimson cushions and footstools. It ran the length 
of the church, but a portion of it was panelled off for the servants 
from the hall. Soon came a tramping of steps, and the servants’ part 
was filling. Out came the Squire’s watch ; in came the clergyman, 
and the door downstairs leading to the Aylmer gallery was locked. 

‘Something decidedly Eastern, and not quite canny,’ Henry 
thought; but he had chosen his seat next to Joyce, and as he 
listened to her clear young voice singing the Venite the Eastern 
feeling died off. He looked upon the walls opposite, and there in 
deep black letters on white marble were the words engraven, 
‘ Joyce Aylmer, 1600,’ ‘ Joyce Aylmer, 1547.’ Joyce, Joyce, Joyce 
seemed written all over the church. It filled the young man with 
quite a new sentimental feeling, and he felt almost cowed to 
think that out of the whole lot of those Joyce Aylmers there was 
but one living one, and she was sitting by his side. 

‘Let us sing to the praise and glory of God, Hymn 124, 
124th Hymn—*“ I dare not choose my lot.”’ 

The hymn broke upon Henry’s thoughts so suddenly that he 
almost gave a start. He had no book; Joyce held him hers as 
they stood up, but Miss Eliza instantly poked an ‘ Ancient and 
Modern ’ into his hand. 
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‘TI know it,’ she said shortly, when Henry looked at the one he 
was holding with Joyce; and she retired back to her seat with 
a told-you-so look at Mrs. Aylmer. 

Quite unconsciously these two went on singing their hymn. 

I dare not choose my lot ; 
I would not if I might; 
Choose Thou for me, my God, 
So shall I walk aright. 

Poor little Joyce, she certainly had not chosen her lot,.and 
I do not even know that she wished to change it then: she 
certainly was not as contented with it as she had been, but she 
had not the faintest idea of connecting her discontent with the 
kind-hearted visitor beside her. 

The sermon was rather a long one, and I am sorry to say 
Henry Cotterville did not listen to much of it. The hymn they 
had just sung sent him moralising upon the hardness of ‘lots.’ 
There was this poor little girl close to him endowed with all the 
riches and beauty possible, and yet what was her lot? Hard, 
frightened, lonely, sad. Here was his; an easy, happy fellow, 
liking the good things of this world, and ready to share them 
with his fellow-creatures; and yet he was only a younger son, 
and his worldly endowment would depend upon how much his 
father would choose to leave him. 

‘My mother often takes unnecessary fancies into her head, 
but I really think I might do worse,’ he thought ; ‘still, I have 
not said a word, and I don’t mean to say one.’ 

A very dutiful resolution! How long was it kept ? 

‘ Will you come and feed the horses?’ Joyce asked after they 
had been unlocked from their gallery and had come out of 
church. ‘I always do.’ 

As they were nearing the stables, however, they heard the 
Squire’s voice, fast and angry. 

Joyce turned colour. ‘ Let us go into the park and wait a 
little. I hate being there ifa row is going on.’ And so the two 
wandered off down an avenue that led to the river. As they were 
standing by the bank watching some trout splashing, ‘I have 
had an awfully jolly time here, Miss Aylmer,’ Henry was saying, 
‘but all good things come to an end, you know, and I am 
sorry to say my visit must.’ 

Joyce looked up, her face full of dismay. 
‘There are some things going on at home—house full, and 
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all that sort of thing, you know, and I am wanted back,’ he 
continued, gaining importance with every word he said. 

‘Oh, of course everybody must want you,’ said innocent 
Joyce; ‘but what shall we do without you? It will be ; 
and here she stopped. 

‘You will get on very well without me,’ he answered, in a 
kind, superior manner. ‘ You must learn to be more self-reliant, 
you know, and not give in too much to your elders.’ 

‘ But we shall miss you so,’ continues poor Joyce. 

‘You must have some one else to come and stay with you— 
some one who will ride with you and sing with you while I am 
away.’ 

‘But we never have anyone,’ cried Joyce. ‘My father quarrels 
generally with the people we can know; and the others—the 
Greens, and all that set—are all very well, but we cannot be 
friends exactly with them, you know.’ 

And this simple Princess Aylmer looked up with distressed 
eyes. 

‘Somebody will come some day you will like just as well as 
you do me,’ he answered, with the faintest tinge of jealousy in 
his voice. 

‘Never!’ cried Joyce emphatically. Then she flushed up, 
startled at herself. 

‘Poor little thing! It is rather hard lines upon her. So 
here goes!’ And the next minute he was holding both her 
hands, and the old, old song, that is set to so many different 
tunes, was being sung again under those great old beech-trees, 
and the rushing river was its restless accompaniment. 

To the one voice singing in this new duet came a few sudden 
thrilling harmonious chords: it ended, however, almost directly 
in the wildest, saddest fugue that has ever been composed. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A FEW more weeks passed by, and Henry Cotterville still 
lingered on. He had not told his mother about this ‘little 
episode in his life,’ as he called it. There was time enough for 
that, he thought, when he got back; but he was not feeling quite 
comfortable, and it was with a sort of unrecognised relief that he 
left Aylmer Hall and went back to Suffolk. 
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Everyone but Miss Eliza Aylmer was sorry when he left. 
The Squire for a short time was radiant with good temper: he 
had no idea Joyce would have shown such good sense in choosing 
a young man. Mrs. Aylmer held her hand and kissed her; she 
did not say much, but her daughter often saw tears in her eyes. 

Her cousin looked at her over her spectacles. ‘So you expect 
it to last for ever, child, do you? Well, I hope you won’t be 
mistaken, but my experience of men is very different.’ And 
then she resumed her knitting. 

For some days not a line was received, not a sound was heard 
from any of the Cottervilles. Every day Joyce looked with a gentle 
surprise in her face, but she had great faith : Henry was only plan- 
ning some little pleasure for her, she was quite sure—that was all. 

One morning she was earlier than usual, and, for a wonder, she 
was downstairs before her father. A letter was lying by her 
plate in an unknown hand ; for, strange to say, she had never seen 
Henry’s writing. This was, of course, the answer to her little 
note she had written him telling him how much she missed 
him, how she thought of him every day, until she was afraid her 
very love was leading her selfishly to think of nothing else. And 
then, at the end, was a harmless little reproach: why did he not 
write to her? did he not know how she was longing for only one 
word? Ah! here was the answer, delayed by some accident; or 
perhaps he was ill. And she tore open the envelope, and she read 
(or did she read ?) the answer. It was held in her hand, and she 
saw the words, but she sat still as if she were a statue. 

Poor little thing, in her simple faith she had asked for a loaf 


of bread, and here is her stone. 
‘ Cotterville Hall. 


‘Dear Joyce,—I am so very, very sorry for what has hap- 
pened, and I ought to have written to you as soon as I got home, 
but I put it off, hoping in vain to bring my parents round. As 
I see no chance of it, I write to say how very sorry I am that our 
hasty engagement must come to an end. My mother is going to 
write to your father, so that will save my going into particulars 
with you. The only good thing I can see in our giving up each 
other is for you. I was not half a good enough match for you, 
and you will, I am sure, make a much better marriage some day. 
I hope you will marry a man worthy of you, dear Joyce, and still 
let me be, ‘Your affectionate friend, 


‘HENRY COTTERVILLE.’ 
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While she was holding this heartless letter in her hand, her 
father came down. He did not notice her or her strange white 
look ; he took up a thick letter with a big coronet and a C on it, 
and he opened it. 

What he read no one ever knew. He swore one awful oath, and 
desired Henry Cotterville’s name was never more to be mentioned. 

Mrs. Aylmer came into the room and saw something dreadful 
had happened, but was too timid to ask any questions. 

Joyce came mechanically to the table, but she ate nothing ; 
she gave a little laugh when Miss Eliza asked her where her 
appetite was gone. 

‘ Appetites don’t last for ever, do they?’ she asked, with 
another harsh laugh. Her mother looked perplexed, and the 
dreary meal came to an end. 

Poor Mrs. Aylmer! What she went through in those days no 
one could tell. Her husband was so passionate, she was hardly 
able to speak to him; Joyce looked so sad, it almost broke her 
mother’s heart. The climax of all came one wet afternoon when 
Mrs. Aylmer and Miss Eliza were sitting in the round oak parlour, 
where quaint scrolls twist round and round the carved high fire- 
place. They were talking in subdued voices about poor Joyce 
and the trouble that had befallen her, and about the contents of 
Jane Cotterville’s mysterious letter. 

‘It was something very bad to have upset him so.’ 

‘It was very unfortunate,’ Miss Eliza replied, ‘ very unfortunate 
it should have happened. You know, Dora, I did warn you, even 
the very day the young man came here.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ sighed Mrs. Aylmer, ‘but I never thought Joyce 
would fall in love so easily.’ 

Joyce all the time was sitting on the broad window-seat look- 
ing out over the park; she was so hidden by the curtain that 
neither of the ladies saw her, and they went on with their talk. 
Presently in came the Squire. 

‘ What are you two doing ?’ he asked, in an unusually pleasant 
temper, and he pulled up a chair and sat down by them. 

‘We are talking about Joyce and her sad love affair,’ said Miss 
Eliza rather sharply. His face darkened. 

‘ That is a subject never to be mentioned in my hearing, Eliza,’ 
he said. ‘ People can get on very well in the world without love 
affairs. I don’t know that there was very much love concerned 
in our marriage—eh, Dora? But we have been happy enough. I 
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am sure 1am quite contented with you, and you have not been 
such a very unhappy wife, have you ?’ 

‘Oh, no, dear Robert; I have been a very happy one,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Aylmer, like the good woman she was. Then, though 
the subject was never to be mentioned before him, he began 
about Henry Cotterville; he rued the day he ever let him come 
to the house, and he used more hard words than I choose to 
repeat about him. 

Suddenly the curtain was drawn back ; a young figure tall and 
quivering stood upright before them; her blue eyes flashed, her 
hands trembled. 

*You dare to speak of him in that way!’ she cried, stamping 
her foot before her father. ‘ You talk of villany and treason! 
You, who make a life-long murder of everyone who comes near 
you! You wrote that letter, not he.’ And then she flew into 
a long incoherent torrent of passion. It was as if all the pent-up 
years of tyranny had suddenly been loosened, and as if every 
passion in her was finding a tongue. Her father stood before her 
dazed and dumb. Once she said something that raised his anger 
too, and he held up his arm to strike her. 

‘Oh, Robert! Robert!’ cried Mrs. Aylmer, rushing to inter- 
cede with him; but something mightier, something sadder than 
any living person stayed the father’s arm. 

Joyce drew herself up, folded her arms, and, with a look of 
supreme pride, said, with almost a smile in her voice, ‘No one 
can hurt me. I am Queen Caroline. The queen is sacred. Re- 
move that poor madman!’ with a fine air to her cousin. The 
knitting fell from Miss Eliza’s hand. 

‘Good gracious, child!’ she began, and then her words failed, 
for quite simply, quite unconsciously, Joyce went to the fire and 
sat down, and the only trace left of that terrible scene was in her 
heightened colour and in the strange glitter in her eyes. The 
Squire looked nervously from her to his wife and back again. 

‘Joyce! Joyce!’ he cried, but his voice was unnaturally 
anxious. Joyce never moved, Then he turned to his wife, and, 
with a piteous look, ‘Dora!’ he cried. It was the first time in his 
life he had ever appealed to his wife for help, and this appeal 
seemed wrung from him in some sudden awful anguish. 

‘My darling!’ was all the mother said, but a world of tender 
love was in the two words. Joyce. gave a gracious little bow, but 
there was no recognition in her face. 
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‘Iam engaged. I will attend to you presently.’ And she 
dismissed all who spoke to her with this strange, superior air. It 
was as if this fearful shock had completely destroyed all memory, 
all love, and as completely dimmed the young mind that had 
hitherto been so clear. She was quite resistless, quite gentle, 
and when the evening came the mother put her to bed. She 
was like a tired, inanimate child; she, that brave, independent 
daughter who had so often made the mother tremble by her proud, 
quick spirit. 

‘She will be all right to-morrow,’ Miss Eliza said in a voice 
that wanted to be decided; but she looked anxious. 

‘Oh, she will be better to-morrow,’ echoed the father, but 
there was a piteous look on his face. 

‘Please God,’ the mother said, and though her voice was calm 
the tears stole down her cheeks. 

Day after day Mrs. Aylmer’s face grew paler, Miss Eliza 
knitted more uneasily, and the Squire hardly left the house. He 
was generally in Mrs. Aylmer’s boudoir, and his eyes were always 
fixed upon his daughter, whom he watched with a pathetic look, 
but she never spoke to him or to Miss Eliza. It was as if after 
that sad morning’s storm she had entirely drifted out of their 
world, and had entered one, where no remembrance of the past, 
no comprehension of the present, hada part. All day long she 
would sit gazing into the fire, and the only person who seemed 
to arouse her was her mother, and to her wishes she generally 
vouchsafed a gracious acquiescence. 

It was some time before the Squire could give up battling 
before the terrible truth; night after night he went to bed with 
the same words, ‘She will be better to-morrow, eh, Dora?’ 

And the ‘Please God’ that was at first the answer, was 
changed into ‘She will be, dear Robert, if God pleases—but , 
here the mother’s head would shake, and though no tears would 
fall now, a sorrow that looked too strong for tears settled in her 
face. 

‘Women always take the worst side,’ he would say, turning 
testily away, fighting at the fear that was slowly taking pos- 
session of his own heart. But as the days passed on, and poor 
Joyce did not get better, hope died too from the Squire. It was 
touching to see how he brought his daughter flowers, pictures, 
anything to make her speak to him, but she only looked with her 
blue, vague eyes, and he would turn away in despair. 
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One day she was sitting at a writing-table by the window; her 
pretty fair hair, that used to be plaited so nicely round her head, 
was hanging loosely over her shoulders. She was writing very 
busily, but her pen was dry, and there was no trace of ink on her 
paper. The Squire came in. ‘ My dear, you are in a draught. 
You will take cold.’ She did not look up. 

‘My dear, come to the fire. I know you must be cold.’ He 
tried again. Still the pen hurried on with its unmarked words, 
and she took no notice. Then Mrs. Aylmer came, and with a 
gentle hand led her from the window. Joyce stopped for a 
minute before a picture of her mother that stood on a big easel. 
‘I sing at Windsor to-night to their Majesties, and they have 
particularly requested me to bring “ Le jeune troubadour.”’ She 
began a line or two; then she stopped suddenly, and, bowing 
to the picture, 

‘I am glad I give you so much pleasure,’ she said. 








